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PREFACE 

The text which I have adopted in this edition is less 
conservative than that of Merkel, on which it is mainly 
based. I have occasionally foUowed the recension by 
Mr. G. M. Edwards in the Corpus Poetarum Latinorum 
edited by Dr. Postgate, Sixty lines have been excluded 
as unsuitable for school reading. 

For the Notes, I have derived some help from the 
school edition of Siebelis (revised by Polle), and have 
read, besides, Lemaire (for Burmann and the older 
commentators), Merkel, and Haupt. Of English com- 
mentaries on Ovld, I gladly acknowledge my obligations 
to Professor Palmer*s Heroides, and to the editions of 
Books XIII and XIV of the Metamorphoses by Mr. C. 
Simmons, and of Book VIII by Mr. W. C. Summers. 

Professor D. A. Slater, of University College, Cardiff, 
very kindly looked over the Notes and Introduction. 
I have given some of his notes in brackets, with his 
initials afSxed; but these represent only a part of the 
numerous criticisms, corrections, and references, of which 
he has given me the advantage. To my colleague, 
Mr. P. N. Ure, I also owe thanks for a number of useful 
suggestions. 

GwiLYM A. T. Davies. 

Cardiff, 
Aiigust^ 1907- 
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INTRODUCTION 

I. LIFE AND WORKS OF OVID 

PUBLIUS OVIDIUS Naso was^ born at Sulmo (Sulmona), a small 
hill-town of the Peligni, about ninety miles to the east of Rome, on 
the 2oth of March, 43 B. a His communicative self-consciousness, 
fostered by long years of dreary exile, which threw him back upon 
his memories of the past, has fumished us with copious details of 
his life and literary activity.^ The poet was descended from an 
ancient and wealthy family of equestrian rank, and thus belonged 
to the nobility of the Italian country towiis. His father, ambitious 
for the advancement of his two sons, destined them for a public 
career by which they might rise to senatorial rank. Accordingly 
Ovid and his brother Lucius, his elder by exactly a year, were sent 
to the capital, in order that they might study and practise rhetoric, 
an indispensable equipment for Roman public life, under Arellius 
Fuscus and Porcius Latro, the best teachers of the day. Publius 
had no tum for advocacy ^, and until his brother died at the early 
age of twenty, his unprofitable versifying met with only remon- 
strance and admonition from his practical father. But when he 
became sole heir, and was no longer under the necessity of pursuing 
a lucrative but irksome profession, he was allowed at last to give 
free scope to his inclination for poetry. First, however, our poet 
completed his education, after the manner of the young Roman 
nobility, by a short sojourn at Athens, the university of the ancient 
world and the home of art, belles-Iettres, and philosophy. This 
was followed by a Grand Tour, in the company of his friend and 
fellow-poet Macer, through the Greek citiesof Asia Minor and Sicily. 
On his retum to Rome, Ovid did not devote himself exclusively 
to poetry. We find him, in strange incongruity with our conception 

^ Trist. iv. 10 is a concise autobiography which gives most of the facts 
of his life. 

^ Seneca {Cottirov, ii. 10) describes his rhetorical exercises as * solutum 
carmen * — unversified poetry. 
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of him, undertaking some of the minor judicial offices comprised 
under the title of Vigintivirate— Board of Twenty — and serving as 
Triumvir (Capitalis 6x Monetalis— he does not say which) and as 
Decemvir litibus iudicandis^ in addition to acting as a member of 
the Centumviriy and occasionally as an arbitrator in civil cases. 
The discharge of these lesser magistracies was regarded as qualify- 
ing the political aspirant for the higher offices of state, and the 
poet*s next step would naturally have becn the quaestorship, which 
carried with it a seat in the Senate. But at this point, moved 
either by distaste for politics and his natural indolence, or a distrust 
of his own ability and physical powers, he definitely relinquished his 
political ambitions. In his own words,' *the broad stripe of my 
tunic was narrowed,' i.e. he waived the right to wear the latus 
ciavusy which indicated senatorial rank, and remained content with 
his hereditary status as a plain eques. 

For the next thirty years he lived at Rome in comfort on the compe- 
tence provided by his parents. There his brilliant giils and amiable 
disposition made him a host of friends, and he soon became the 
favourite poet of the refined society of the Imperial city, in its lighter, 
not to say laxer, moods. Little is recorded of him during this 
period, but the evidence of his writings leads us to infer that he was 
leading ihe self-indulgent life of a * man about town '. Yet Ovid 
was not a Horace Walpole, meanly uniting an ambition for literary 
glory with an affected contempt for men of letters. He maintained 
a close intimacy with many of the poets who gathered in the salons 
of Maecenas (whom, however, he does not name), Messalla, and 
Fabius Maximus. Vergil, he tells us in a phrase which has become 
proverbial, he had * only seen ' ; TibuIIus died young, and Ovid was 
never acquainted with him ; but he commemorated his fellow-poet 
in one of the finest of his elegies ; ^ his ears had been * enchanted 
by the melodious Horace ' ; Propertius was his sworn-corapanion 
(sodalis) ; Ponticus, Macer, Bassus, and a number of others who 
are only names to us, his friends. 

He was thrice married ; two of these unions had only a short dura- 
tion and were ended by divorce. For his third wife he seems to have 
had a sincere affection. But domesticity was not one of his virtues, 

* Trist. iv. lo. 35. ^ Anioresy iii. y. 
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and we do Ovid no injustice when we assume that the fact of his 
wife's influential connexions at court inspires his letters to her from 
exile with some portion, at least, of their ardour. 

Up to the year 8 A. D. his fame as a poet rested on the following 
works ; — 

(i) The Amores — in five books, restricted in a second edition to 
three. The main theme of this collection is his amour with one 
Corinna, whose identity is uncertain. 

(2) The Heroides — a number of imaginary love-letters from the 
famous heroines of antiquity to their lovers and husbands. 

(3) The MedeUf a tragedy which has not come down to us. 
Ancient critics accounted this his greatest work.* 

(4) The Ars Amatoria^ published about 2 B. c, a * didactic 
poem ' on the art of winning love— perhaps the most brilliant, as it 
is the most licentious, of his extant compositions. 

(5) The Remedia Amoris—B, sort of recantation of the above (* for 
the most part as bad as the disease '. — Church). 

(6) The Metamorphoses—2i. hexameter poem, in fifteen books, 
devoted to stories of the Greek and Roman mythology — his most 
ambitious and elaborate work. 

(7) The Fasti—Q. national calendar, of which the first six books 
are extant. Perhaps more were never written. 

At the end of the year 8 a heavy blow fell. Augustus issued an 
edict for his banishment, and ordered him to take up his abode 
among the Getae at Tomi (modern Kustendje) on the Black Sea. At 
the same lime his books were removed from the public libraries. His 
immoral verse cannot but have offended and even affronted Augustus, 
who had seriously set himself to reform the society of which he had 
been the saviour. The emperor's resentment was possibly all ihe 
deeper from his realization that ' he who makes a nation's lavvs ' 
wields less real power over men's minds than * he who makes its 
ballads ',"* though, to be sure, Ovid's poetry was far less a cause than 
a symptom of the demoralization of society. But the immorality of 

* Cf. Quint. X. I. 98 *Ovicli Medea videlur mihi ostendere quantum ille 
vir praestare potuerit, si ingenio suo imperare quam indulgere maluisset '. 

* The popularity of Ovid's poctry is attesled by the occurrence among 
the graffiti at Pompeii of verses from the Amotes and Ars Amatoria^ and 
by the /requent quotations from him in the critics of the next two genei ations. 
Compare also Amores, iii. i. 17-21, 
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his writings was only the official reason for his exile, for the Ars 
Ainatoria had been published ten years before, and Ovid, now in 
the maturity of his powers, had gone far to retrieve his reputation, 
as a man, by a more enduring marriage and the cultivation of more 
influential and reputable friends, and as a serious poet by the larger 
scope of his national poems the Metamorphoses and FastL He may 
even have hoped to succeed to the position which Vergiland Horace 
had held with the emperor, as he had succeeded to their reputation 
with the public. 

It is useless to attempt to ascertain the real reason for this 
crushing sentence. Ovid is afraid to permit himself any too explicit 
reference to it. He protests that his offence was a blunder, not a 
crime,^ and that he is punished because his *eyes unwittingly 
beheld a scandaP.' Did he stumble on some dark court secret 
which was dangerous or discreditable to Augustus himself ? The 
fact that he was banished, and not silenced once for all by the 
executioner or the assassin, seems to exclude any such supposition. 
The most probable theory is that he had been a consenting witness 
or a confidant in some offence committed by a member of the 
imperial family. It is impossible, at any rate, not to remark the 
coincfdence in the date of the poet*s banishment and the disgrace 
of the younger Julia. It may be that he had been privy to her 
intrigue with Silanus.' 

Like Cicero, he failcd to support his exile with manly endurance ; 
and he unfolds the somewhat monotonous ' pageant of his bleeding 
heart ' with a lack of restraint which even a sympathetic reader is 
apt to find jarring. But in palliation of his weakness we must 
allow for the completeness of the transformation in his fortunes. 
Ovid was a town-bred wit, unwarlike, somewhat effeminate, with all 
his thoughts and interests engaged in the life of the gay and polished 
circles of the pleasure-loving capital ; he was transplanted to a 
semi-barbarous town on the confines of the empire. There every- 
thing was bleak, cheerless, inhuman— the complete lack of congenial 
society ; the rigorous winters with their interminable snows ; the 
long-haired Sarmatians careering wildly through the streets ; the 

' Trist, iv. lo. 90. 

' Trist. iii. 5. 49. 

' Tac. Anii, iii. 24. The conjecture is Boissier*s, after Schmidt. 
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incursions of the Scythians against the town whenever the frozen 
Danube gave them passage, and in consequence a tardy novitiate in 
warfare for the poet ; the poisoned arrows of these foemen dropping 
in the main ways of the town. All these and other disagreeables, 
superadded to his great and enduring regret for Rome, were far 
from being counterbalanced by the hospitable reception which the 
Tomitans accorded to the distinguished sojourner in their midst. 

Ovid never ceased to petition for pardon, but his protestations of 
innocence and abject pleas for the remission, or at least the allevia- 
tion, of his sentence, were unheeded by Augustus, and Tiberius, his 
successor, never very ready to reverse the measures and policy of 
his stepfather, proved equally inflexible. Ovid died in exile at the 
age of 60 in 18 a.d. 

At Tomi he composed : — 

(i) The Tristia, in five books— elegies on his banishment. 

(2) The Epistolae ex Ponto^ in four books— letters addressed to 
various friends. 

Also other minor compositions, including a poem in the Getic 
language, in praise of Augustus, which has not come down to us. 

In spite of our knowledge of the facts of his life, we seem to know 
little oi the man. But though he is not a hero, one is bound to like 
him. His faults and vices are those of his time, and they lie on 
the surface ; as with Cicero in his letters, his frank confession of his 
weaknesses disarms hostility. Ahd he has the redeeming virtues 
of good nature, gcnerosity, and human sympathy. Macaulay 
fairiy sums up his character as follows : * He seems to have been 
a very good fellow ; rather too fond of women ; a flatterer and a 
coward ; but kind and generous ; and free from envy, though a man 
of letters, and though sufficiently vain of his own performances.' 

II. OVID AND THE AUGUSTAN AGE 

There is a certain appropriateness in the date of Ovid*s birth. 
' Editus sum,' he says,* * cum cecidit fato consul uterque pari * — in 
that memorable year 43, when, with the two consuls, Hirtius and 
Pansa, dead before Mulina, the young Octavian, their doubtful ally, 

' Trist. iv. 10. 5, 6. 
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was left unhampered to take at the flood the tide which was to bear 

him to mastery of the Roman worid. Vergil, Livy, Sallust and Horace 

had grown to adolescence before the reign of Augustas. Ovid's career 

falls exactly within the epoch of personal rule, and he stands alone 

as a contemporary interpreter of the latter half of the Augustan 

period. He was bom too late to be touched by the bitter personal 

memories of the Civil Wars, which left an enduring impress on the 

minds of men so difierent as the wistful and meditative Vergil, the 

genial Horace, and the melancholic and effeminate Propertius. 

, Nor was man ever less stirred by that ' divine discontent ' with the 

' present and actual, by which the poet is so often moved to regret 

'l for the past or, it may be, to aspiration for the fiiture. Ovid, on 

i the contrary, knows himself for a true child of his day : 

' Prisca iuvent alios : ego me nunc denique natum 
gratulor ; haec aetas moribus apta meis.' ' 

He was to have good cause to revise this judgement. For thirty 
years the reign of Augustus meant for him a tranquiility unruffled 
by civil strife, congenial alike to the man of letters and the volup- 
tuary ; he was fated to have a bitter experience of the other side of 
despotism— its unrestrained power for evil over the fortunes of its 
subjects. 
I Ovid, indeed, has a unique signiflcance in regard to his genera- 
tion. As Boissier well observes, in decided contrast with those of his 
contemporaries who, like Vergil and Livy, had sought their ideal in 
the great past of Roman history and legend, he is entirely a modern. 
t It is not merely that he believes in his own time as the real ' Golden 
) Age ', as he says in jest : he insists on regarding antiquity through 
> its medium. Even at the opening of his national poem, the Fasti, 
he cannot deny himself a thrust at the antiquarians of his day, 
who must have frowned on his profane handling of the heroic 
myths. * We praise the worthies of old-time — but we make the best 
of our life of to-day." And in his portrayal of the heroic age his 
point of view is the same. His heroes and heroines in the Heraides^ 
his gods and goddesses in the Metamarphoses^ are alike, under no 
impenetrable disguise, the elegant gentlemen and the frail ladies of 
the court of Augustus. 

'^ * Laiidamus veteres^sed nostrisutimur^annis/ Fast, i. 225. 
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In his earlier works, the Amores and Ars Amatoria^ the poet 
holds up, without pretence of shame, a faithful mirror to ihe gilded 
society in which he moved. Of that circle he was an honoured 
and distinguished member, and in applauding him it applauded 
itself. Religion and morality, as he cynically shows us, had been 
reduced by his world, the one to mere formalism,^ the other to 
a fraction of a moral code," which barely suffices to hold society 
together at all. Seriousness and austerity are virtues which such an 
age finds intolerable, and dismisses as ' rusticity '. It declines to be 
bored with serious interests even in its poetry, and its poets cannot 
become suspect of moral earnestness and artistic sincerity without 
sadly compromising their reputation for * urbanity * with the elegant 
fribbles of their world. 

It was inevitable that such an environment should react on the 
genius of the poet. And unfortunately there came into vogue at 
this time a system which tehded to make poetry respond still more 
readily to popular taste — the custom of recitatio^ or the reading by 
a poet of his works to the public' It was idle to expect in society 
audiences the serious interest and power of concentration essential 
to the appreciation of elaborate compositions ; the result was that 
the poet wrote for them what they wished to hear, and contented 
himself with a slipshod accomplishment of those parts of his poem 
which did not lend themselves to rhetorical effect. It is unnecessary 
to show in detail how this led to the characteristic defects of later 
Latin poetry — lack of organic unity, the elaboration of the parts at 
the expense of the whole, excess of detail in descriptions, straining 
after effect, above all, strong rhetorical colouring. Of all these 
tendencies Ovid betrays the symptoms. We can hardly be mistaken 
in attributing them in part to his rhetorical training, but most of all 
to this custom of recitatio^ which only confirmed those faults in 
poetical compositions which in theory it should have done much to 
amend and eradicate. 



^ * Expedit esse dcos, et ut expedit esse putemus,* A, A. i, 637. 

* ' Reddite depositum ; pietas sua foedera servet ; Fraus absit ; vacuas 
caedis habete roanus,' A, A. i. 641-2. 

^ Ovid tells us {Trist, iv. 10. 57) that he read his can/tina iuvenalia 
to public audiences, and the theory that the Mctamotphoses was intended 
for similar reading is extremely probable. 
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III. THE METAMORPHOSES 

In the Third Georgic^V^x^A, openingwith an invocation of Pales 
and Apollo, the shepherd gods, justiBes his choice of theme with 
the assertion that the fables of the Gieek mythology were in his 
day trite and outwoin. The Cyclic poets, Pindar, the Greek 
tragediansy the AlexandrineSyand Veigil*sown Roman piedecessors 
— all these had traversed the ground aftcr Homer, and we need not 
doubt that the poets of the time were b^nning to fed that this 
string in their lyie was growing sadly frayed. But the very antiquity 
of such a heritage of myth, attesting as it does its possession of 
permanent springs of human interest, becomes a challenge to the 
innovator, and encourages a great poet to make it the medium for 
the expression of his own outlook upon life ; so our own Victorian 
poets experienced in succession the fascination of the Arthurian 
cycle. In like manner Ovid, gifted with the fresh sensibility and 
the exuberant creative power of the Italian race, set himself to 
rejuvenate tbis heroic mytbology ; animated with the new life he 
imparted to it, it passed into the Middle Ages to fumish the poets 
and painters of that time with their finest subjects and studies. 

The Metamorphoses^ though a narrative and heroic, is not, strictly 
speaking, an epic poem. Ovid, indeed, sustains the ' epic iUusion ' 
by the employment of the stock devices — an occasional catalogue 
of names or invocation of the muses, and the characteristic epic 
diction witb its figures and tropes. But some of this is ironical and 
mock beroic ; and the scanty and perfunctory exordium with wbich 
the poem opens (if it be not a trace of its unrevised condition) is 
perhaps a proof that Ovid did not take himself too seriously as an 
epic poet. 

The artistic unity of the poem consists not in singleness of con- 
ception, but in the formal ingenuity of arrangement and transition 
by which the legends are linked one to another. In the epics of 
former Roman poets, ihe great destiny of the Imperial City — the 
maiestas Romae — had been the underlying principle of unity ; even 
the annalistic epic of Ennius, penetrated with this central idea, lost 
something of its formlessness. In the Metamorphoses^ on the other 
hand, the Roman legends which appropriately round off the work 
are not organic to it; and the doctrines of metamorphosis and 
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metempsychosis, which Pythagoras expounds in Book XIV, though 
they furnish the poem with a kind of philosophical basis, nevertheless 
strike the reader as being something of an afterthought. 

It is this lack of a vital unifying conception, rather than the slight 
nature of the theme, which distinguishes the Metamorphoses from 
a poem like the Aeneid, We need not inquire minutely how far 
Ovid was indebted for his subject to his predecessors. Trans- 
formations occur in Greek literature as early as Homer, Hesiod, 
and Simonides, and the subject was a favourite one with the 
Alexandrian school. Ovid certainly owed something to the laler 
Greek writer Nicander,^ possibly also to Parthenius.* But his 
claim to originality of treatment lies in his perception that a mere 
concatenation of legends, involving the conception of the gods as 
supernatural powers capriciously exercising their power for human 
weal or woe, besides having only a remote interest for his own 
rationalist day, was altogether too slight and too monotonous 
a subject foran elaborate poem. He dexterously cast his net much 
wider, so as to incorporate in his work no small part of the heroic 
legends. The actual transformations often serve merely as a formal 
justification of the brilliant episodes which hang by them and 
vindicate the subject from the triviality which might otherwise 
have been charged against it. One of the finest passages of the 
poem is the description in Book II of the Sun-god's palace, and 
the fatal charioteering of the hapless Phaethon. Yet it is not 
Phaethon that is transformed, but his half-brother Cycnus and the 
Heliades, his weeping sisters. In Book VIII the transformation of 
Meleager*s sisters into guinea-fowl is told in two lines, but these 
serve to give the required conclusion to the long story of the hunt- 
ing of the Calydonian boar, and of Meleager^s extinction. Moreover, 
the poet gives the widest interpretation to the term * metamorphosis'. 

* NicAnder of Colophon {flor, c, 150 B. c.) wrote, inter alia^ a work on 
Metamorphoses called 'ET^poioufJLeva, of which only a few words remain. We 
know sometbing of its contents from Antonimis Liberalis (^fior. c, 150 A. D.), 
who snmmarized it. 

* Parthenius of Nicaea opened a school of poetry in Rome about 54 B. c. 
He wrote a poem called Metamorphoses. We have no evidence tbat Ovid 
drew upon tnis work, but in view of Parthenius's prominent position in 
Roman literary circles (he taught Vergil Greek) ahd Ovid*s ready appre- 
ciation (and assimilation) of the poetical talent of his day, the inference 
seems highly probable. 
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In Book XIII the suicide of Ajax is not foUowed by his transforma- 
tion : a flower blossoms from his blood, on which his name is 
graven — the hyacinth.* 

In this way Ovid contrives to preeent what he calls 2iperpetuum 
carmen — a continuous history of the world from the original chaos 
to the last transformation, that of the murdered Caesar into a star. 
Through his pages move the gods and goddesses of heaven, hell, 
and the sea, the furies, nymphs, dryads, satyrs, and the heroes 
and demigods of legend from Deucalion to Numa. The work takes 
all ancient mythology for its province, and contains the most 
brilliant and diversiiied pictures of man*s emotions, whether grave 
or gay, fierce or tender, of his manifold activities, and of the 
scenery of nature in all her moods. 

Ovid commands all the antiquarian lore suitable to his design, 
but he moves so lightly beneath the load which had oppressed some 
of his forerunners that it is easy to underestimate the extent of his 
erudition.* And, on the other hand, his originality has often been 
called in question by his critics. Dryden, whose judgement in this 
case is as much to seek as his grammar, says of Chaucer and Ovid, 
* neither were great inventors." Now, our imperfect knowledge of 
the ancient myths makes it impossible to pronounce with certainty 
on the originality of particular episodes, and such stories as those 
of Philemon and Baucis and of Pyramus and Thisbe ^ (which are 
mentioned by no other ancient author) are ascribed to Ovid's 
invention only by more or less plausible conjecture. But it may at 
least be said for him, that where we are able to compare his 
version of a story with those of his predecessors, it reveals in most 

^ Cf. also viii. 230, where Icarus ovXy gives his name to the sea inwhich 
he is drowned ; or perhaps, according to the explanation of Mr. W. C. 
Summers, Ovid here * may have reckoned the mere assumption of wings as 
a metamorphosis *. 

^ It is rarely that this cleverest of the Alexandrian school sets himself to 
exhibit his large reading. Two references may saffice. Medea, flying over 
Greece, sees beneath her many sites famed for the transformations which 
had happened there. In these fifty lines (vii. 350-400) Ihe poet alludes to 
no fewer than nineteen leeends, none of which is elaborated. So in iv. 276 
Alcithoe, one of the impious Minyeides, when called on for a tale, before 
finally choosing to tell the story of Salmacis, metitions half a dozen others 
only to pass them over. 

» Preface to Fables. 

^ Cf. 592 n. 
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cases a marked independence of treatment. Only on these terms, 
indeed, could the ear of his public have been won at all. The 
same consideration doubtless explains why Ovid, with the instinct 
of the raconteur, passes rapidly over themes which schoolmaster 
and poetaster, Orbilius and Bavius and Maevius between them, 
had already done to death.^ 

Two points in the conduct of his subject may be taken to illustrate 
Ovid's art. (i) The transitions from one legend to another, (2) the 
descriptions of the transformations. 

(i) By means of the skilful transitions, one episode after another is 
woven into the texture of the work. Their introduction is justified in 
various ways ; by the general similarity of the tale to be related to 
the preceding story ; by the similarity of the transformation, or the 
identity of scene ; or the story belongs to the same god or man ; 
hymns are sung, as by Orpheus, or songs, as by the Minyeides at their 
looms, celebrating transformations ; a person is mentioned as absent 
from a scene or a company, and this circumstance is explained in 
a fresh story. Very rarely is there anything like a break in the story,* 
although the connexion is occasionally strained and far-fetched,and 
once, at least, Ovid does violence to geography in order to secure 
a transition.' 

(2) In describing the transformations, the poet*s skill is shown in 

the gradual adaptation of the human being, part by part, to the 

being or thing which results from the change. Nothing in the 

poem more fully justifies Macaulay*s praise that * in ingenuity and 

the art of doing difficult things in expression and versification as if 

they were the easiest in the world, Ovid is incomparable '. Some 

of the forms of metamorphosis, e. g. that into a plant or tree, occur 

frequently, and afford the poet an opportunity of displaying his 

never-failing variety. He is no less successful with that which has 

no parts— stone and water ; and we often find further refinements 

like ii. 672 (of Ocyrrhoe, changed into a mare), 

' longaep ars maxima pallae 
cauda fit.* 

' Cf. the episode of the bnilding of Troy and the punishment of Laomedon 
194-220, where the poet gives only the main points of the story. He is 
evidently eager lo proceed to the story of Peleus. Hence, too, the slight 
thread of connexion at 217. 

* As at V. 572. = viii. 549. 
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rtttd %\y, 394 (of Picus, changed into a woodpecker), 

* Fibula quod fuerat, vestemque momorderat aurum 
pluma fit, et fulvo cervix praecingitur auro.' 

Mut the poet has the defects of his qualities. He lacked * the last 
M\(\ greatest art— the art to blot '. When he likes, he can phrase 
m epigram with the finished conciseness of a Juvenal, but only too 
often his facility and lack of restraint led him into tasteless * conceits' 
md witticisms, and into tautology and redundance of expression. 
As Quintilian says of him,^ he is * too fond of his own clevemess *. A 
good instcince of this repetition is i. 89-93, where he expresses in 
six severalways the idea that in the Golden Age there was no need 
of the coercion of law.^ Such enlargements on a text occur most 
commonly, by reason of the theme and the metre, in the Herotdes, 
but there are many instances in the ^fetamorphoses^ notably in the 
speeches. Yet they are for the most part executed with such 
cleverness, and (often) with such telling rhetorical effect, that 
though instructive and amusing, it is not altogether just to reduce 
Ovid's exuberance to a cold summary in prose, as Dr. Postgate ' 
has done for a few lines of Heroides xiv, for the purpose of reveal- 
ing the meagreness (and sometimes inanity) of the thought which 
it expresses or conceals. 

There remains the other fault already noted — lack of taste and 
propriety in the use of wit and * conceit '.* This is especially ap- 
parent in some of Ovid's Persohifications, and disfigures what 
would otherwise be the most successful descriptions of this kind in 
Latin poetry.* And instances of a more general character might be 
multiplied indefinitely. At 701 (where see note) the readiness of 

^ ' Niminm amator ingenii sui/ x. i. 88. 
' For an instance in this book see 353-4. 

* Introd. to Propertius, Stlect Elegtes, ^ It is as a rhetorician that Ovid 
excels. He arranges his matter, he divides it into its parts. He compares it 
with what it does not resemble, and distinguishes it from what it conld not 
be mistaken for, elucidating it all the while by a generous display of 
antithesis and other rhetorical devices of repute.* 

^ Due allowance must be made for the variation of taste in this regard 
from one age to another. Even Milton condescends to plays upon words 
(or paronomasia, as his editors would call them) — P, Z. v. 868 : 

to begirt the Almighty throne, 
Beseeching or besieging. 

* Cf. 125 n., 621 n. 
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editors to read for the hardly defensible MSS. reading ' sine me 
te *, not * sine te me ', as suggested by Lenz, but * sine me me *, the 
bolder correction of Heinsius, may serve to give us a measure of 
the poet's reputation for taste. Ovid indeed has no compunction 
in making his characters the mouthpieces of his verbal ingenuities, 
and that on the most unsuitable occasions. On this score he fully 
merits the censure which Dryden bestows upon him : * On these 
occasions the poet should endeavour to raise pity, but instead of 
that Ovid is tickling you with a laugh.' 

If we estimate Ovid*s poetry by Milton's threefold canon— 
simplicity, sensuousness, and passion, we shall find, perhaps, that 
only in respect of the second of these qualities does he take the 
highest rank. His simplicity is that of a poet of a refined age, 
working under the time-honoured forms of his craft ; it is no more 
than an artificial and elaborated counterfeit of the real quality. 
And Ovid's surroundings were not favourable to the development 
of strong feeling and real passion. But though these qualities are 
lacking in him, he is indeed one of those ' for whom the visible 
world exists *. In fresh and vivid sensibility to form and colour 
and its expression by a rich and vigorous imagination, he stands 
supreme ; nor does this excellence exclude another, which seems at 
first sight hardly compatible with it— a keen psychological insight 
into the affections and emotions of mankind. 

But while all such ready-made tests of poetry are of necessity 
mechanical and unsatisfactory, Milton's canon, as applied to Ovid, 
is espfecially arbitrary and exclusive. We shall arrive at a juster 
estimate of our poet if we judge him by the broader and simpler 
standards of the classical critics of his own time, and say of Ovid, 
ashe said of Callimachus,^ 

*semper toto cantabitur orbe: 
quamvis ingenio non valet, arte valet.* 

Though we may credit him with only a moderate portion of 
ifigenium, * the vision and the faculty divine,' yet in virtue of his 
consummate ars — the correspondence of language to thought, 
grace and directness of expression, unfailing originality and 
variety of treatment, many will follow Niebuhr in considering him 
as, after Catullus, by far the most poetical of thc Roman poets. 

^ AmoreSf i. 15. 13, 14. 
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Verse translations of Ovid have been few and far between in 
recent years. A specimen is appended of the graceful and 
scholarly translation of the Metamorphoses in blank verse by 
Henry King. The passage selected is the famoiis description of 
ihe Cave of Sleep, xi. 592-615 :— 

*Fast by Cimmeria's bounds the torpid home 
Of Somnus stands : a cavemous hollow scooped 
Deep in a mountain-side, where never ray 
Of mom or noon or eve, with cheerful gleam 
Of sunlight iinds an entrance : — mist and fog 
From the dank soil upsteaming load the air, 
And all the spot a doubtful twilight shrouds. 
Never the crested bird of mora awakes 
Aurora from her couch :— no watchdog there, — 
Or goose, more wakeful than the watchdog's self, 
The silence breaks: — no beast, or wild or tame, 
No wind-stirred forest-branch, no interchange 
Of human speech the dumb dead quietmars, 
Unbroken save where from the mountain's base 
A rivulet of Lethaean virtue purls 
With tinkly murmur o'er a pebbly bed, 
Inviting more to sleep. The threshold glowed 
With scarlet wealth of poppies, and all herbs 
- Of sap to brew the slumfa«rous charms that Night 
Extracting, sprinkles* o'er the day-wom world. 
No door in all the house to vex the ear 
With creaking hinge :— no guard, no lock, no bar 
To entrance. In the cavem*s midst reposed 
On lofty couch of ebon, piled with down 
Of black accordant plumage, sable-draped, 
His limbs rekixed in slumber, lay the God. 
Phantastic in a thousand mimic forms, 
Countless as ears in harvest-time, or leaves 
In summer-woods, or sands on ocean*s shore, 
Around him couched his subject host of Dreams.* 
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METAMORPHOSEON 

LIBER VNDECIMVS 

Carmine dum tali silvas animosque ferarum 

Threicius vates et saxa sequentia ducit, 

ecce nurus Ciconum, tectae lymphata ferinis 

pectora velleribus, tumuli de vertice cernunt 

Orphea pejjfcijssis sociantem carmina nervis. 5 

e quibus uiia,' leves iactato crine per auras, 

*en,' ait vien hic est nostri contemptor,' et hastam 

vatis Apollinei vocalia misit in ora; 

quae foliis praesuta notam sine vuhiere fecit. 

alterius telum lapis est ; qui missus in ipso 10 

aere concentu victus vocisque lyraeque est, 

ac veluti supplex pro tam furialibus ausis 

ante pedes iacuit. sed enim temeraria crescunt 

bella, modusque abiit, insanaque regnat Erinys. 

cunctaque tela forent cantu moUita : sed ingens 15 

clamor et infracto Berecyntia tibia cornu 

tympanaque et plausus et Bacchei ululatus 

obstrepuere sono citharae. tum denique saxa 

non exauditi rubuerunt sanguine vatis. 

ac primum attonitas etiamnum voce canentis ao 

innumeras volucres anguesque agmenque ferarum 

Maenades Orphei titulum rapuere theatri. 

OV. MET. XI B 
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inde cruentatis vertuntur in Qrphea dextris 

et coeunt ut aves, sl quando luce vagantem 

noctis avem cernunt. structoque utrimque theatro 35 

ceu matutina cervus periturus harena 

praeda canum est, vatemque petunt et fronde virentes 

coniciunt thyrsos, non haec in munera factos ; 

hae glaebas, illae direptos arbore ramos, 

pars torquent silices. neu desint tela furori, 30 

forte boves presso subigebant vomere terram, 

nec procul hinc multo fructum sudore parantes ^ 

dura lacertosi fodiebant arva coloni. 

agmine qui viso fugiunt, operisque relinquunt 

arma sui, vacuosque iacent dispersa per agros 35 

sarculaque rastrique graves longique ligones. 

quae postquam rapuere ferae, comuque minaces 

divulsere boves, ad vatis fata recurrunt; 

tendentemque manus atque illo tempore primum 

inrita dicentem nec quicquam voce moventem 40 

sacrilegae perimunt; perque os, pro luppiter, illud 

auditum saxis intellectumque ferarum 

sensibus in ventos anima exhalata recessit. 

Te maestae volucres, Orpheu, te turba ferarum, 
te rigidi silices, te carmina saepe secutae 45 

fleverunt silvae, positis te frondibus arbor 
tonsa comam luxit. lacrimis quoque fiumina dicunt 
increvisse suis, obscuraque carbasa pullo 
Naides et Dryades passosque habuere capillos. 
membra iacent diversa locis. caput, Hebre, lyramque 50 
excipis : jet (mirum) medio dum labitur amne, 
flebile nescioquid queritur lyra, flebile lingua 
murmurat exanimis, respondent flebile ripae. 
iamque mare invectae flumen populare relinquunt, 
et Methymnaeae potiuntur litore Lesbi. 55 

hic ferus expositum per^inis anguis harenis 
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os petit et sparsos stillanti rore capillos. 

tandem Phoebus adest, morsusque inferre parantem 

arcet, et in lapidem rictus serpentis apertos 

congelat et patulos, ut erant, indurat hiatus. 60 

Vmbra subit terras, et quae loca viderat ante, 
cuncta recognoscit ; quaerensque per arva piorum 
invenit Eurydicen, cupidisque amplectitur ulnis. 
hic modo coniunctis spatiantur passibus ambo, 
nunc praecedentem sequitur, nunc praevius anteit, 65 
Eurydicenque suam iam tuto respicit Orpheus. 

Non impune tamen scelus hoc sinit esse Lyaeus, 
amissoque dolens sacrorum vate suorum, 
protinus in silvis matres Edonidas omnes, 
quae videre nefas, torta radice ligavit. 70 

quippe pedum digitos via, quam tum quaeque secuta est, 
traxit, et in solidam detrusit acumine terram. 
utque suum laqueis, quos callidus abdidit aucep^, 
crus ubi commisit volucris, sensitque teneri, 
plangitur, ac trepidans adstringit vincula motu ; 75 

sic, ut quaeque solo defixa cohaeserat harum, 
exsternata fugam frustra temptabat; at illam 
lenta tenet radix, exsultantemque coercet. 
dumque ubi sint digiti, dum pes ubi, quaerit, et ungues, 
adspicit in teretes lignum succedere suras. 8a 

et conata femur maerenti plangere dextra, 
robora percussit. pectus quoque robora fiunt, 
robora sunt umeri, porrectaque bracchia veros 
esse putes ramos, et non fallare putando. 

Nec satis hoc Baccho est, ipsos quoque deserit agros, 85 
cumque choro meliore sui vineta Timoli 
Pactolonque petit, quamvis non aureus illo 
tempore nec caris erat invidiosus harenis. 
hunc adsueta cohors, Satyri Bacchaeque frequentant; 
at Silenus abest. titubantem annisque meroque 90 

B 2 
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runcolae cepere Phryg^ vinctumqae conxiis 

ad refem duxere Midan, coi Thiadus Orpheus 

orgia tradidcrat cum Cecropio Eumoipo» 

qui «urnul agnovit socium comitemque sadorum^ 

ho^ri!) adventu festum genialiter egit 9^ 

per bis quinque dies et iunctas ordine noctes. 

et iam ^tellarum sublime coegexat agmen 

iMcifer undecimusy Lydos cum laetua in agros 

rex venit, et iuveni Silenum reddit alumno. 

huic deus optandi gratum, sed inutile^ fecit 100 

muneris arbitrium, gaudens altore recepto. 

ille, male usurus donis, ait ^t&ce quicquid 

corpore contigero fulvum rertatur in aurum.' 

adnuit optatis, nocituraque munera solvit 

Liber, et indoluit, quod non meliora petisset. 105 

laetus abit gaudetque malo Berecyntius heros, 

pollicitique fidem tangendo singula temptat. 

vixque sibi credens, non alta fronde virentem 

ihce detraxit virgam : virga aurea iacta est. 

tollit humo saxum : saxum quoque palluit auro. 110 

contigit et glaebam : contactu glaeba potenti 

massa fit arentes Cereris decerpsit aristas: 

aurea messis erat demptum tenet arbore pomum: 

Hesperidas donasse putes. si postibus altis 

admovit digitos, postes radiare videntur. 115 

ille etiam liquidis palmas ubi laverat undis, 

unda fluens palmis Danaen eludere posset. 

vix spes ipse suas animo capit, aurea fingens 

onmia. gaudenti mensas posuere ministri 

exstructas dapibus nec tostae frugis egentes: 120 

tum verO) sive ille sua Cerealia dextra 

munera contigerat, Cerealia dona rigebant, 

sive dapes avido convellere dente parabat, 

lammina fulva dapes, admoto dente» premebat. 
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miseuerat puris auctorem muneris undis: 135 

fusile per rictus aurum fluitare videres. 

attonitus novitate mali divesque miserque 

effugere optat opes et quae modo voverat odit. 

copia nulla famem relevat ; sitis arida guttur 

urit, et inviso meritus torquetur ab auro. 130 

ad caelumque manus et splendida bracchia tollens 

* da veniam, Lenaee pater ; peccavimus,' inquit 

*sed miserere, precor, speciosoque eripe damno.' 

mite deum numen : Bacchus peccasse fatentem 

restituit, pactique fidem data munera solvit. 135 

*neve male optato maneas circumlitus auro, 

vade' ait *ad magnis vicinum Sardibus amnem, 

perque iugum montis labentibus obvius undis 

carpe viam, donec venias ad fliiminis ortus; 

spumigeroque tuum fonti, qua plurimus exit, 140 

subde caput corpusque simul, simul elue crimen.' 

rex iussae succedit aquae. vis aurea tinxit 

flumen, et humano de corpore cessit in amnem. 

nunc quoque iam veteris percepto semine venae 

ar\'a rigent auro madidis pallentia glaebis. 145 

Ille perosus opes silvas et rura colebat, 
Panaque montanis habitantem semper in antris. 
pingue sed ingenium mansit, nocituraque, ut ante, 
rursus erant domino stolidae praecordia mentis. 
nam freta prospiciens late riget arduus alto 150 

Tmolus in adscensu, clivoque extensus utroque 
Sardibus hinc, illinc parvis finitur Hypaepis. 
Pan ibi dum teneris iactat sua crimina Nymphis 
et leve cerata modulatur harundine carmen, 
ausus ApoUineos prae se contemnere cantus, 155 

iudice sub Tmolo certameri venit ad impar. 
monte suo senior iudex consedit et aures 
liberat arboribus; quercu coma caerula tantum 
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cingitur, et pendent circum cava tempora glandes. 
isque deum pecoris spectans *in iudice* dixit i6o 

* nulla mora est' calamis agrestibus insonat ille, 
barbaricoque Midan (aderat nam forte canenti) 
carmine delenit. post hunc sacer ora retorsit 
Tmolus ad os Phoebi; vultum sua sih*a secuta est. 
ille caput flavnim lauro Pamaside vinctus 165 

verrit humum Tyrio saturata murice palla, 
instructamque fidem gemmis et dentibus Indis 
sustinet a laeva; tenuit manus altera plectrum. 
artificis status ipse fuit. tum stamina docto 
poUice sollicitat; quorum dulcedine captus 170 

Pana iubet Tmolus citharae submittere cannas. 
iudicium sanctique placet sententia montis 
omnibus; arguitur tamen atque iniusta vocatur 
unius sermone Midae. nec Delius aures 
humanam stolidas patitur retinere figuram, 175 

sed trahit in spatium, \*ilHsque albentibus implet, 
instabilesque imas facit et dat posse moveri. 
cetera sunt hominis, partem damnatur in unam, 
induiturque aures lente gradientis aselli. 

Ille quidem celare cupit, turpique pudore iS^ 

tempora purpureis temptat velare tiaris. 
sed solitus longos ferro resecare capillos 
viderat hoc famulus. qui cum nec prodere visuni 
dedecus auderet, cupiens efTerre sub auras, 
nec posset reticere tamen, secedit humumque 185 

effodit et, domini quales aspexerit aures, 
voce refert par\*a, terraeque immurmurat haustae; 
indiciumque suae vocis tellure regesta 
obruit, et scrobibus tacitus discedit opertis. 
creber harundinibus tremulis ibi surgere lucus 190 

coepit, et, ut primum pleno maturuit anno, 
prodidit agricolam; leni nam motus ab austro 
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obruta verba refert, dominique coarguit aures. 

Vltus abit Tmolo, liquidumque per aera vectus 
angustum citra pontum Nepheleidos Helles 195 

Laomedonteis Latoius adstitit arvis. 
dextera Sigei, Rhoetei laeva prpfundi 
ara Panomphaeo vetus est sacrata Tonanti. 
inde novae primum moliri moenia Troiae 
Laomedonta videt, susceptaque magna labore aoo 

crescere difficili, nec opes exposcere parvas: 
cumque tridentigero tumidi genitore profundi 
mortalem induitur formam Phrygiaeque tyranno 
aedificat muros, pactus pro moenibus aurum. 
stabat opus: pretium rex infitiatur, et addit, 205 

perfidiae cumulum, falsis periuria verbis. 
*non impune feres' rector maris inquit, et omnes 
inclinavit aquas ad avarae litora Troiae. 
inque freti formam terras complevit, opesque 
abstulit agricolis et fluctibus obruit agros. 210 

poena neque haec satis est ; regis quoque filia monstro 
poscitur aequoreo. quam dura ad saxa revinctam 
vindicat Alcides, promissaque munera dios 
poscit equos ; tantique operis mercede n^ata 
bis periura capit superatae moenia Troiae. ais 

nec pars militiae, Telamon, sine honore recessit, 
Hesioneque data potitur. nam coniuge Peleus 
clarus erat diva. nec avi magis ille superbit 
nomine quam soceri; siquidem lovi^. esse nepoti 
contigit haud uni, coniunx dea contigit uni. aao 

Felix et nato, felix et coniuge Peleus, aCfi 

et cui, si demas iugulati crimina Phoci, 
omnia contigerant. fraterno sanguine sontem 
expulsumque domo patria Trachinia tellus 
accipit. hic regnum sine vi, sine caede regebat 270 
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Lucifero genitore satus^ patriumque nitorem 

ore ferens Ceyx. illo qui tempore maestus 

dissimilisque sui fratrem lugebat ademptum. 

quo postquam Aeacides fessus curaque viaque 

venit, et intravit paucis comitantibus urbem, 275 

quosque greges pecorum^ quae secum armenta trahebat, 

haud procul a muris sub opaca valle reliquit, 

copia cum facta est adeundi prima tyranni, 

velamenta manu praetendens supplice, qui sit 

quoque satus memorat; tantum sua crimina celat, aSo 

mentiturque fugae causam ; petit urbe vel agro 

se iuvet. hunc contra placido Trachinius ore 

talibus adloquitur: 'mediae quoque commoda plebi 

nostra patent, Peleu, nec inhospita regna tenemus. 

adicis huic animo momenta potentia, clarum 285 

nomen avumque lovem. ne tempora perde precando: 

quod petis^ omne feres ; tuaque haec pro parte vocato, 

qualiacumque vides. utinam meliora videres.' 

et flebat. moveat tantos quae causa dolores, 

Peleusque comitesque rogant. quibus ille profatur: 390 

'forsitan hanc volucrem, rapto quae vivit et omnes 

terret aves, semper pennas habuisse putetis. 393 

frater erat belloque ferox ad vimque paratus, 294 

nomine Daedalion, illo genitore creatus, 395 

qui vocat Auroram caeloque novissimus exit. 

culta mihi pax est, pacis mihi cura tenendae 

coniugiique fuit; fratri fera bella placebant. 

illius virtus reges gentesque subegit, 

quae nunc Thisbaeas agitat mutata cohimbas. 300 

nata erat huic Chione, quae dotatissima forma 

mille procos habuit, bis septem nubilis annis. ^oa 

quid peperisse duos et dis placuisse duobus 318 

^t forti genitore et progenitore nitenti 
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esse satam prodest? an obest quoque gloiia multis? 320 

obfuit huic certe, quae se praeferre Dianae 

sustinuit, faciemque deae culpavit. at illi 

ira ferox mota est "factis" que "placebimus" inquit. 

nec mora^ curvavit comu nervoque sagittam 

impulit et meritam traiecit harundine linguam. 335 

lingua tacet, nec vox temptataque verba sequuntur, 

conantemque loqui cum sanguine vita reliquit. 

quam miser amplexans ego tum patruoque dolorem 

corde tuli, fratrique pio solacia misi; 

quae pater haud aliter quam cautes murmura ponti 330 

accipit, et natam delamentatur ademptam. 

ut vero ardentem vidit, quater impetus illi 

in medios fuit ire rogos; quater inde repulsus 

concita membra fugae mandat, similisque iuvenco 

spicula crabron\im pressa cervice gerenti, 335 

qua via nulla, ruit. iam tum mihi currere visus 

plus homine est, alasque pedes sumpsisse putares. 

effugit ergo omnes, veloxque cupidine leti 

vertice Parnasi potitur. miseratus ApoUo, 

cum se Daedalion saxo misisset ab alto, 340 

fecit aveip et subitis pendentem sustulit alis, 

oraque adunca dedit, curvos dedit unguibus hamos, 

virtutem antiquam, maiores corpore vires. 

et nunc accipiter, nulli satis aequus^ in omnes 

saevit aves, aliisque dolens fit causa dolendi.' 345 

Quae dum Lucifero genitus miracula narrat 
de consorte suo, cursu festinus anhelo 
advolat armenti custos Phoceus Anetor, 
et 'Peleu, Peleu, magnae tibi nuntius adsum 
cladis' ait. quodcumque ferat, iubet edere Peleus. 350 
pendet et ipse metu trepidi Trachinius oris. 
ille refert: *fessos ad litora curva iuvencos 
adpuleram, medio cum Sol altissimus orbe 
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tantum respiceret quantum superesse videret; 

parsque boum fulvis genua inclinarat harenis 355 

latarumque iacens campos spectabat aquarum, 

pars gradibus tardis illuc errabat et illuc, 

nant alii celsoque exstant super aequora collo. 

templa mari subsunt nec marmore clara neque auro, 

sed trabibus densis lucoque umbrosa vetusto. 360 

Nereides Nereusque tenent; hos navita ponti 

edidit esse deos, dum retia litore siccat. 

iuncta palus huic est, densis obsessa salictis, 

quam restagnantis fecit maris unda paludem. 

inde fragore gravi strepitans loca proxima terret, 365 

belua vasta, lupus, iuncisque palustribus exit 

oblitus et spumis et spisso sanguine rictus 

fulmineos, rubra suiTusus lumina fiamma. 

qui quamquam saevit pariter rabieque fameque, 

acrior est rabie. neque enim ieiunia curat 370 

caede boum diramque famem fimre, sed omne 

vulnerat armentum, stemitque hostiliter omne. 

pars quoque de nobis funesto saucia morsu, 

dum defensamus, leto est data. sanguine litus 

undaque prima rubet demugitaeque paludes. 375 

sed mora damnosa est, nec res dubitare remittit. 

dum superest aliquid, cuncti coeamus et arma, 

arma capessamus, coniunctaque tela feramus.' 

dixerat agrestis. nec Pelea damna movebant, 

sed, memor admissi^ Nereida coUigit orbam 380 

damna sua inferias exstincto mittere Phoco. 

induere arma viros violentaque sumere tela 

rex iubet Oetaeus; cum quis simul ipse parabat 

ire. sed Alcyone coniunx excita tumultu 

prosilit et, nondum totos ornata capillos, 385 

disicit hos ipsos, coUoque infusa mariti, 

mittat ut auxilium sine se^ verbisque precatur 
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et lacrimis, animasque duas ut servet in una. 

Aeacides illi : * pulchros, regina, piosque 

pone itietus; plena est promissi gratia vestri. 390 

non placet arma mihi contra nova monstra moveri : 

numen adorandum pelagi est.' erat ardua turris, 

arce pharus summa^ fessis loca grata carinis. 

adscendunt illuc, stratosque in litore tauros 

cum gemitu adspiciunt, vastatoremque cruento 395 

ore ferum, longos infectum sanguine villos. 

inde manus tendens in aperti litora ponti, 

caeruleam Peleus Psamathen ut finiat iram 

orat opemque ferat. nec vocibus illa rogantis 

flectitur Aeacidae : Thetis hanc pro coniuge supplex 400 

accepit veniam. sed enim revocatus in acri 

caede lupus perstat, dulcedine sanguinis asper; 

donec inhaerentem lacerae cervice iuvencae 

marmore mutavit. corpus, praeterque colorem 

omnia, servavit: lapidis color indicat, illum 405 

iam non esse lupum, iam non debere timeri. 

nec tamen hac profugum consistere Pelea terra 

fata sinunt: Magnetas adit vagus exul, et illic 

sumit ab Haemonio purgamina caedis Acasto. 

Interea fratrisque sui fratremque secutis 410 

anxia prodigiis turbatus pectora Ceyx, 
consulat ut sacras, hominum oblenimina, sortes, 
ad Clarium parat ire deum. nam templa profanus 
invia cum Phlegyis faciebat Delphica Phorbas. 
consilii tamen ante sui, fidissima, certam 415 

te facit, Alcyone. cui protinus intima frigus 
ossa receperunt, buxoque simillimus ora 
pallor obit, lacrimisque genae maduere profusis. 
ter conata loqui ter fletibus ora rigavit, 
singultuque pias interrumpente querellas 420 

' quae mea culpa tuam ' dixit * carissime, mentem 
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vertit? ubi est, quae cura mei prior esse solebat? 

iam potes Alcyone securus abesse relicta? 

iam via longaplacet? iam sum tibi carior absens? 

at, puto, per terras iter est, tantumque dolebo, 425 

non etiam metuam, curaeque timore carebunt. 

aequora me terrent et ponti tristis imago. 

et laceras nuper tabulas in litore vidi, 

et saepe in tumulis sine corpore nomina legi. 

neve tuum fallax animum fiducia tangat, 430 

quod socer Hippotades tibi sit, qui carcere fortes 

contineat ventos, et, cum velit, aequora placet. 

cum semel emissi tenuerunt aequora venti, 

nil illis vetitum est, incommendataque tellus 

omnis et omne fretum. caeli quoque nubila vexant 435 

excutiuntque feris rutilos concursibus ignes. 

I quo magis hos novi (nam novi et saepe patema 

parva domo vidi), magis hoc reor esse timendos. 
quod tua si flecti precibus sententia nullis, 
care, potest, coniunx, nimiumque es certus eundi, 440 
me quoque tolle simul. certe iactabimur una, 
nec nisi quae patiar, metuam ; pariterque feremus, 
quicquid erit ; pariter super aequora lata feremur.' 
Talibus Aeolidis dictis lacrimisque movetur 

( sidereus coniunx ; neque enim minor ignis in ipso est. 445 

i sed neque propositos pelagi dimittere cursus, 

nec vult Alcyonen in partem adhibere pericli; 

I multaque respondit timidum solantia pectus. 

non tamen idcirco causam probat. addidit illis 

hoc quoque lenimen, quo solo flexit amantem : 450 

Uonga quidem est nobis omnis mora: sed tibi iuro 

per patrios ignes, si me modo fata remittent, 

ante reversurum, quam luna bis impleat orbem.' 

his ubi promissis spes est admota recursus, 

protinus eductam navalibus aequore tingui, 455 
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aptarique suis pinum iubet armamentis. 

qua rursus visa, veluti praesaga futuri, 

horruit Alcyone lacrimasque emisit obortas, 

amplexusque dedit, tristique miserrima tandem 

ore 'vale' dixit, collapsaque corpore toto est. 460 

ast luvenes, quaerente moras Ceyce, reducunt 

ordinibus geminis ad fortia pectora remps, 

aequalique ictu scindunt freta. sustulit illa 

umentes oculos, stantemque in puppe recurva 

concussaque manu dantem sibi signa maritum 465 

prima videt redditque notas. ubi terra recessit 

longius, atque oculi nequeunt cognoscere vultus, 

dum licet, insequitur fugientem lumine pinum. 

haec quoque ut haud poterat, spatio submota, videri, 

vela tamen spectat summo fluitantia malo. 470 

ut nec vela videt, vacuum petit anxia lectum, 

seque toro ponit. renovat lectusque locusque 

Alcyonae lacrimas, et quae pars, admonet, absit. 

Portibus exierant, et moverat aura rudentes: 
obvertit lateri pendentes navita remos, 475 

cornuaque in summa locat arbore, totaque malo 
carbasa deducit venientesque accipit auras. 
aut minus, aut certe medium non amplius aequor 
puppe secabatur, longeque erat utraque tellus, 
cum mare sub noctem tumidis albescere coepit 480 

fluctibus et praeceps spirare valentius Eurus. 
'ardua iamdudum demittite cornua* rector 
clamat ^et antemnis totum subnectite velum.' 
hic iubet: impediunt adversae iussa procellae, 
nec sinit audiri vocem fragor aequoris uUam. 485 

sponte tamen properant alii subducere remos, 
pars munire latus, pars ventis vela negare, 
egerit hic fluctus, aequorque refundit in aequor, 
hic rapit antemnas. quae dum sine lege geruntur, 
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aapera cresdt hiems, omiiique e parte feioces 
bella gerutU vend &etaque indignanda miscent. 
ipse psvet, nec se, qui st statns, ipse &tetin' 
sdre ratis rector, nec quid lufaeatve vetetve : 
tanta mali atoles, tantoqoe potentiar arte esL 
quippe sonant clamore viri, stridore rudentes, 
undanini incaim gravis unda, tonitribus aetiier. 
flacdbas eiiginir caelnmqiie aequaie videtur 
pontus, et inductas adspei^e tai^tae nubes. 
et modo, cum fhlvas ez iroo vcrnt harenas, 
concoIOT est illis, Stygia modo nigriof unda, 
stemitur inteidum, spumisque sonantibus albet 
ipsa quoque his agitur vidbus Trachinja puppt^ 
et nunc suUimis veluti de vertice montis 
despicere in valles imuiDque Acberonta videtur; 
nunc, ubi demissam cunmm circumstedt aequor, 
suspicere infemo sammum de gm^ite caelum. 
saepe dat ingentem fluctn latus icta fragorem, 
nec levius pulsata sonat, quam ferreus olim 
cum laceras aries ballistave concutit arces. 
utque solent sumptis incursu viribus ire 
pectore jn arma feri protentaque tela leones ; 
sic ubi K ventis admiserat unda coords, 
ibat in arma ratis, muUoque erat aldor illis. 
iamque labant cunei, spoliataque tegmine cerae 
rima patet, praebetque viam letalibus undis. 
inr radunt largi resolutis nubibus imbres, 
ini|iii' fretum credos totum descendere caelum, 
iii({uiL' piogas caeli tumefactum adscendere pontum. 
v<-l,i iiiudent nimbis, ct cum caelestibus undis 
iU'i|iiureM niiscentur aquae. caret ignibus aether, 
itLi'iui|Ui! nox premitur tenebris hiemisque suisque, 
«lisciiiiuiit tamen has ptaebentque micantia lumen 
fuliiiiiid ; fulmiiieis ardescunl ignibus undue. 
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dat quoque iam saltus intra cava texta carinae 

fluctus; et ut miles, numero praestantior omni, 535 

cum saepe adsiluit defensae moenibus urbis, 

spe potitur tandem, laudisque accensus amore 

inter mille viros murum tamen occupat unus; 

sic ubi pulsarunt noviens latera ardua fluctus, 

vastius insurgens decimae ruit impetus undae, 530 

nec prius absistit fessam oppugnare carinam, 

quam velut in captae descendat moenia navis. 

pars igitur temptabat adhuc invadere pinum, 

pars maris intus erat trepidant haud secius onmes, 

quam solet urbs, aliis murum fodientibus extra 535 

atque aliis murum, trepidare, tenentibus intus. 

deficit ars animique cadunt; totidemque videntur, 

quot veniunt fluctus, ruere atque inrumpere mortes. 

non tenet hic lacrimas, stupet hic^ vocat ille beatos 

fimera quos maneant; hic votis numen adorat, 540 

bracchiaque ad caelum, quod non videt, inrita toUens 

poscit opem ; subeunt illi fratresque parensque, 

huic cum pignoribus domus, et quodcumque relictum est. 

Alcyone Ceyca movet, Ceycis in ore 

nulia nisi Alcyone est; et cum desideret unani, 545 

gaudet abesse tamen. patriae quoque vellet ad oras 

respicere, inque domum supremos vertere vultus : 

verum ubi sit nescit; tanta vertigine pontus 

fervet, et inducta piceis e nubibus umbra 

omne latet caelum, duplicataque noctis imago est. 550 

frangitur incursu nimbosi turbinis arbor, 

frangitur et r^imen, spoliisque animosa superstes 

unda, velut victrix, sinuataque despicit undas, 

nec levius, quam siquis Athon Pindumve revulsos 

sede sua totos in apertum everterit aequor, 555 

praecipitata cadit, pariterque et pondere et ictu 

mergit in ima ratem ; cum qua pars magna virorum 
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gurgite pressa gravi neque in aera reddita fato 

functa suo est. alii partes et membra carinae 

trunca tenent tenet ipse manu^ qua sceptra solebat, 560 

fragmina navigii Ceyx, socerumque patremque 

invocat heu frustra. sed plurima nantis in ore 

Alcyone coniunx. illam meminitque refertque, 

illius ante oculos ut agant sua corpora fluctus 

optat, et exanimis manibus tumuletur amicis. 565 

dum natat, absentem^ quotiens sinit hiscere fluctus, 

nominat Alcyonen, ipsisque immurmurat undis. 

ecce super medios fluctus niger arcus aquarum 

frangitur, et rupta mersum caput obruit unda. 

Lucifer obscurus, nec quem cognoscere posses, 570 

illa luce fuit; quoniamque excedere caelo 

non Ucuit, densis texit sua nubibus ora. 

Aeolis interea tantorum ignara malorum 
dinumerat noctes; et iam, quas induat ille, 
festinat vestes, iam quas, ubi venerit ille^ 575 

ipsa gerat, reditusque sibi promittit inanes. 
omnibus illa quidem superis pia tura ferebat; 
ante tamen cunctos lunonis templa colebat, 
proque viro, qui nullus erat, veniebat ad aras, 
utque foret sospes coniunx suus utque rediret 580 

optabat, nullamque sibi praeferret at illi 
hoc de tot votis poterat contingere solum. 

At dea non ultra pro functo morte rogari 
sustinet; utque manus funestas arceat aris, 
'Iri, meae' dixit 'fidissima nuntia vocis, 585 

vise soporiferam Somni velociter aulam, 
exstinctique iube Ceycis imagine mittat 
Somnia ad Alcyonen veros narrantia casus.' 
dixerat: induitur velamina mille colorum 
Iris, et arcuato caelum curvamine signans 590 

tecta petit iussi sub nube latentia r^s. 
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Est prope Cimmerios longo spelunca recessu, 
mons cavus, ignavi domus et penetralia Somni ; 
quo numquam radiis oriens mediusve cadensve 
Phoebus adire potest. nebulae caligine mixtae 595 

exhalantur humo dubiaeque crepuscula lucis. 
non vigil ales ibi cristati cantibus oris 
evocat Auroram, nec voce silentia rumpunt 
sollicitive canes canibusve sagacior anser; 
non fera, non pecudes, non moti flamine rami 600 

humanaeve sonum reddunt convicia linguae; 
muta quies habitat. saxo tamen exit ab imo 
rivus aquae Lethes, per quem cum murmure labens 
invitat somnos crepitantibus unda lapiilis. 
ante fores antri fecunda papavera florent 605 

innumeraeque herbae, quarum de lacte soporem 
Nox legit et spargit per opacas umida terras. 
ianua, ne verso stridores cardine reddat, 
nulla domo tota, custos in limine nullus. 
at medio torus est hebeno sublimis in antio, 610 

plumeus, unicolor, pullo velamine tectus ; 
quo cubat ipse deus membris languore solutis. 
hunc circa passim varias imitantia formas 
Somnia vana iacent totidem^ quot messis aristas, 
silva gerit frondes, eiectas litus harenas. 615 

quo simul intravit manibusque obstantia virgo 
Somnia dimovit, vestis fulgore reluxit 
sacra domus : tardaque deus gravitate iacentes 
vix oculos tollens, iterumque iterumque relabens 
summaque percutiens nutanti pectora mento, 620 

excussit tandem sibi se, cubitoque levatus, 
quid veniat (cognovit enim) scitatur. at illa : 
*Somne, quies rerUm, placidissime, Somne, deorum, 
pax animi, quem cura fugit, qui corpora duris 
fessa ministeriis mulces reparasque labori^ 625 

OV. MET. XI C 
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Somnia, quae veras aequent imitamine formas, 

Herculea Trachine iube sub imagine regis 

Alcyonen adeant, simulacraque naufraga fingant. 

imperat hoc luno.' postquam mandata peregit, 

Iris abit ; neque enim ulterius tolerare vaporis 630 

vim poterat, labique ut somnum sensit in artus, 

effugit et remeat per quos modo venerat arcus. 

At pater e populo natorum mille suorum 
excitat artificem simulatoremque figurae 
Morphea. non illo quisquam soUertius alter 635 

exprimit incessus vultumque sonumque loquendi. 
adicit et vestes et consuetissima cuique 
verba. sed hic solos homines imitatur ; at alter 
fit fera, fit volucris, fit longo corpore serpens. 
hunc Icelon superi, mbrtale Phobetora vulgus 640 

nominat. est etiam diversae tertius artis 
Phantasos ; ille in humum saxumque undamque trabemque, 
quaeque vacant anima fallaciter omnia transit. 
regibus hi ducibusque suos ostendere vultus 
nocte solent, populos alii plebemque pererrant. 645 

praeterit hos senior, cunctisque e fratribus unum 
Morphea, qui peragat Thaumantidos edita, Somnus 
eligit; et rursus molli languore solutus 
deposuitque caput, stratoque recondidit alto. 
ille volat nullos strepitus facientibus alis 650 

per tenebras, intraque morae breve tempus in urbem 
pervenit Haemoniam, positisque e corpore pennis 
in faciem Ceycis abit; sumptaque figura 
luridus, exanimi similis, sine vestibus ullis, 
coniugis ante torum miserae stetit. uda videtur 655 

barba viri, madidisque gravis fiuere unda capillis. 
tum lecto incumbens, fietu super ora refuso, 
haec ait : * agnoscis Ceyca, iserrima coniunx ? 
an mea mutata est facies nece ? respice ; nosces, 
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inveniesque tuo pro coniuge coniugis umbram. 660 

nil opis, Alcyone, nobis tua vota tulerunt : 

occidimus. falso tibi me promittere noli. 

nubilus Aegaeo deprendit in aequore navem 

Auster, et ingenti iactatam flamine solvit, 

oraque nostra, tuum frustra clamantia nomen, 665 

implenint fluctus. non haec tibi nuntiat auctor 

ambiguus, non ista vagis rumoribus audis ; 

ipse ego fata tibi praesens mea naufragus edo. 

surge, age, da lacrimas, lugubriaque indue, nec me 

indeploratum sub inania Tartara mitte.* 670 

adicit his vocem Morpheus, quam coniugis illa 

crederet esse sui. fletus quoque fundere veros 

visus erat, gestumque manus Ceycis habebat. 

ingemit Alcyone, lacrimas movet atque lacertos 

per somnum, corpusque petens amplectitur auras, 675 

exclamatque * mane. quo te rapis ? ibimus una.* 

voce sua specieque viri turbata soporem 

excutit, et primo, si sit, circumspicit, illic, 

qui modo visus erat. nam moti voce ministri 

intulerant lumen. postquam non invenit usquam, 680 

percutit ora manu, laniatque a pectore vestes, 

pectoraque ipsa ferit. nec crines solvere curat, 

scindit, et altrici, quae luctus causa, roganti 

* nulla est Alcyone, nulla est ' ait. * occidit una 

cum Ceyce suo. solantia tollite verba. 685 

naufragus interiit. vidi agnovique manusque 

ad discedentem, cupiens retinere, tetendi. 

umbra fuit. sed et umbra tamen manifesta virique 

vera mei. non ille quidem, si quaeris, habebat 

adsuetos vultus nec, quo prius, ore nitebat. 690 

pallentem nudumque et adhuc umente capillo 

infelix vidi. stetit hoc miserabilis ipso 

ecce loco' et quaerit vestigia siqua supersint. 

c 2 
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*hoc erat, hoc, animo quod divinante timebam, 

et ne, me fugiens, ventos sequerere, rogabam. 695 

at certe vellem, quoniam periturus abibas, 

me quoque duxisses. multum fuit utile tecum 

ire mihi ; neque enim de vitae tempore quicquam 

non simul egissem, nec mors discreta fuisset. 

nunc absens perii, iactor quoque fluctibus absens, 700 

et sine me me pontus habet. .crudelior ipso 

sit mihi mens pelago, si vitam ducere nitar 

longius, et tanto pugnem superesse dolori. 

sed neque pugnabo nec te, miserande^ relinquam, 

et tibi nunc saltem veniam comes. inque sepulchro 705 

si non urna, tamen iunget nos littera; si non 

ossibus ossa meis, at nomen nomine tangam.' 

plura dolor prohibet, verboque intervenit omn 

plangor, et attonito gemitus e corde trahuntur. 

Mane erat. egreditur tectis ad litus, et illum 710 

maesta locum repetit, de quo spectarat euntem. 
dumque moratur ibi, dumque * hic retinacula solvit, 
hoc mihi discedens dedit oscula litore' dicit, 
dumque notata locis reminiscitur acta, fretumque 
prospicit, in hquida, spatio distante, tuetur 715 

nescioquid quasi corpus, aqua: primoque quid illud 
esset erat dubium; postquam paulum adpulit unda, 
et, quamvis aberat, corpus tamen esse liquebat, 
quis foret ignorans, quia naufragus, omine mota est, 
et, tamquam ignoto lacrimam daret, 'heu miser,' inquit 720 
'quisquis es, et siqua est coniunx tibi' fluctibus actum 
fit propius corpus. quod quo magis illa tuetur, 
hoc minus et minus est mentis. iam iamque propinquae 
admotum terrae, iam quod cognoscere posset, 
cernit. erat coniunx. ^ille est* exclamat et una 735 
ora comas vestem lacerat, tendensque trementes 
ad Ceyca manus *sic, o carissime coniunx, 
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sic ad me, miserande, redis?' ait. adiacet undis 

facta manu moles, quae primas aequoris iras 

frangit et incursus quae praedelassat aquarum. 730 

insilit huc. mirumque fuit potuisse? volabat, 

percutiensque levem modo natis aera pennis, 

stringebat summas ales miserabilis undas. 

dumque volat, maesto similem plenumque querellae 

ora dedere sonum tenui crepitantia rostro. 735 

ut vero tetigit mutum et sine sanguine corpus, 

dilectos artus amplexa recentibus alis 

frigida nequiquam duro dedit oscula rostro. 

senserit hoc Ceyx an vultum motibus undae 

tollere sit visus^ populus dubitabat; at ille 740 

senserat. et tandem, superis miserantibus, ambo 

alite mutantur. fatis obnoxius isdem 

tunc quoque mansit amor, nec coniugiale solutum 

foedus in alitibus. coeunt fiuntque parentes. 

perque dies placidos hiberno tempore septem 745 

incubat Alcyone pehdentibus aequore nidis. 

tunc iacet unda maris; ventos custodit et arcet 

Aeolus egressu, praestatque nepotibus aequor. 

Hos aliquis senior iunctim freta lata volantes 
spectat, et ad finem servatos laudat amores. 750 

proximus, aut idem, si fors tulit, *hic quoque,' dixit 
*quem mare carpentem substrictaque crura gerentem 
adspicis' (ostendens spatiosum in guttura mergum), 
*regia progenies. sunt, si descendere ad ipsum 
ordine perpetuo quaeris, sunt huius origo 755 

Ilus et Assaracus raptusque lovi Ganymedes 
Laomedonque senex Priamusque novissima Troiae 
tempora sortitus; frater fuit Hectoris iste. 
qui nisi sensisset prima nova fata iuventa, 
forsitan inferius non Hectore nomen haberet, 760 

quamvis est illum proles enixa Dymantis, 
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Aesacon umbrosa furtim peperisse sub Ida 

fertur Alexirhoe, Granico nata bicorni. 

oderat hic urbes, nitidaque remotus ab aula 

secretos montes et inambitiosa colebat 765 

rura, nec Iliacos coetus nisi rarus adibat. 

non agreste tamen nec inexpugnabile amori 

pectus habens silvas captatam saepe per omnes 

adspicit Hesperien patria Cebrenida ripa^ 

iniectos umeris siccantem sole capillos. 770 

visa fugit Nymphe, veluti perterrita fulvum 

cerva lupum, longeque lacu deprensa relicto 

accipitrem lluvialis anas. quam Troius heros 

insequitur, celeremque melu celer urget amore. 

ecce latens herba coluber fugientis adunco 775 

dente pedem strinxit, virusque in corpore liquit. 

cum vita suppressa fuga est. amplectitur amens 

exanimem clamatque "piget, piget esse secutum. 

sed non hoc timui, neque erat mihi vincere tanti. 

perdidimus miseram nos te duo : vulnus ab angue, 780 

a me causa data est. ego sum sceleratior illo ; 

qui tibi morte mea mortis solacia mittam." 

dixit, et e scopulo, quem rauca subederat unda, 

se dedit in pontum. Tethys miserata cadentem 

molliter excepit, nantemque per aequora pennis 785 

texit, et optatae non est data copia mortis. 

indignatur amans invitum vivere cogi, 

obstarique animae, misera de sede volenti 

exire. utqile novas umeris adsumpserat alas, 

subvolat atque iterum corpus super aequora mittit. 790 

pluma levat casus. furit Aesacos, inque profundum 

I pronus abit, letique viam sine fine retemptat. 

f fecit amor maciem. longa internodia crurum, 

longa manet cervix, caput est a corpore longe. 
aequor amat, nomenque tenet, quia mergitur illo.' 795 



N.OTES 



[Reference is made to the Latin Grammars of Roby (R.) and 
Madvig (M.), and to ArnolcTs LMiin Prose i^omposition^ by 
Bradley.J 

In the Tenth book Ovid tells how Orpheus, the Thracian bard, 
bereaved of his wife Eurydice, descended into the underworld to 
beg for her restoration. There his minstrelsy so prevailed with the 
infemal powers that they consented to restore her on condition 
that, in leading her away, he forbore to look back until they had 
fully reached the upper air. This pledge he kept until they attained 
the furthest borders of hell, but then ' he paused and gazed back 
on his own Eurydice, unmindful, alas ! and vanquished in resolve. 
In that moment all his toil was lost : in an instant she vanished far 
away, like smoke that mingies with the unsubstantial air' (Verg. 
Georg, iv. 490). In despair at his loss, he shunned the company of 
mankind, disdaining the Thracian women who would fain have been 
his consolers. Wandering over the mountains he led in his train 
wild beasts, rivers, rocks, and forests, enchanted by the music of 
his lyre. 

[1-66. Tke Tkracian Bacckanies^ while celebrcUing the rites of 
tJuir god^ descry the wandering minstrel^ and avenge themselves 
upon him for his contempt of their sex, Tkey make a furious 
onslaughty atid rend him limb from limb, His head and lyre, 
cast into the river Hebrus, are carried out to sea and washed up 
at Lesbos, Here Phoebus ApollOy the god of music and poetry^ 
petrifies a serpent in the act of atiacking the head, The sfiade of 
Orpheus enters the abode of the righteous dead, and there rejoins 
Eurydice^ 

I. Carmine tali. The tales, chanted by Orpheus, which the 
poet has narrated in Book x (148 to end of book). For their 
nature see 1 52-4. 

2 sequentia. With proleptic or predicative force, ' in his train.* 
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It has also a secondary sense, ' obcdient.' Compare Milton^s use of 
obsequious, P. L. vi. 781 ' th' uprooted hills . . . heard his voice and 
went obsequious ' ; ducit combines the ideas of ' lead ' and ' charm '. 
3. niinui Cioonum» ' the Ciconian dames.' nurus is frequently 
synonymous with ' women', when it is followed by a genitive, as here, 
or by an adjective (ii. 366 * nuribus gestanda Latinis'). See the dis- 
cussion of the use of nurus by Prof. W. K. Hardie, in the C/assical 
Review^\o\,\v\\\y^, 158. So matres^ 69. The plurals oi nurus 
and maier are metrically more convenient than that oi femtnd^ 
which dactylic verse will not admit. For the same reason .the epic 
poets have to find equivalents ioxfilU\ such as nati^ iiiv^nesy &c. 

Cioonum. Poetical for *Thracian'. The Cicones were a 
Thracian tribe which dwelt near Mt. Ismarus. 

3. lymphata» ' frenzied,' with the Bacchic enthusiasm. The 
origin of this curious word is obscure. Probably Nympha and 
lympha were connected or confused in popular etymology, so 
that the Greek w/i^<JAi;n-TOff— Nymph possessed, benymphed — came 
to be rendered in Latin by lymphatus, For the belief that the 
Nymphs possessed the power of inspiring madness and delirium, 
see Heroidesy iv. 49-50, where Phaedra likens herself in her fits of 
frenzy to 

^quas semideae Dryades Faunique bicornes 
numine contactas attonuere suo'. 

Similar formations are panic, lunatic, and (in the comedians) 
cerritus and lanmtus, 

4. peotora. This is an instance of the common poetical con- 
struction of the *retained accusative ', by which the objective accus. 
depends directly on a passive verb, as if the verb were still active. 
It is an imitation of the Greek accus. after the past part. of passive 
and middle verbs. Some of the instances approximate to and run 
into the accus. of ' part affected ' or * reference ', e. g. saucius caput, 
So pectora here might be taken under either head, but since it is 
governed by a past participle, it is more conformable to the usage 
of the Latin poets to regard it as a ' retained accusative '. Trans. 
* their breasts covered \ 

5. sooiantem. Milton, LAlIegrOy ' Soft Lydian airs, married to 
immortal verse '. Hor. Odes^ iv. 9. 4 * verba loquor socianda chordis'. 

6. iaotato orine per auraa. A characteristic pose of the 
Bacchantes, as represented in ancient art. Cf. Cat. Attis 23 ' ubi 
capita Maenades vi iaciunt hederigerae,' and Eur. Bacchae 864, 
where Tyrrell quotes Sen. Troades^ 473 ^Cervice fusam dissipans 
iacta comam.' 

7. nostri contemptor. Cf. x. 79 and Verg. Georg. iv. 516 
' Nulla Venus, non uUi animum flexere hymenaei ', and 520 'spretae 
Ciconum matres '. 

hastam. The thyrsus or Bacchic wand, tipped with a fir-cone. 
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8. Apollinei. Adjectives are frequently used in Latin in the 
sense of possessive genitives : R. 1277 ; Madv. § 300, obs. 3. 
According to some authorities Orpheus was the son of Apollo and 
the Muse CaUiope, but the adjective may refer to the god as the 
patron of music and poetry. 

ora. A noticeable difference between the diction of Latin poetry 
and that of prose is the use of the plural with singular meaning. This 
usage doubtless originated with words in which the exigencies of 
the hexameter absolutely demanded the plural, e.g. siiintidy 598, and 
then easily passed to words whose plurals offer more convenient 
fbrms,e.g. corpdrd^ ^d^^rMttus^ 576. By a further extension the plural 
was used for the singular by analogy, ora and terga foUowing cor- 
poray and so on. It is often possible to find a real plural meaning in 
particular cases. Thus e. g. in 632 arcus may refer to the several 
colours which comprise the rainbow, each of which is regarded as 
a separate bow, and so velofnina^ 589. Cf. on 564, 576, 750. But 
such explanations are apt to be far fetched and fantastic. 

9. foliiB praesuta, ' since it was wreathed with leaves.' 
notam : i. e. a weal or bruise. 

12, 13. * at his feet couched prostrate as for pardon for such 
frenzied daring.' 

12. fiirialibiis: inspired or prompted by the Furies; zLErinys^ 14. 
auaiB. The neuter of the past part. is often thus used as a 

substantive — admissum^ susceptum^ dicium^factum, &c. R. § 561 b. 

13. sed enim, *but indeed,' *however'; so 401. This com- 
bination,Iike theGreek aXXa yap, is usually explained as elliptical— 
but (the Bacchantes were not daunted by this portent), for . . . 
The other expianation is to be preferred, which makes enim simply 
an emphasizing particle. Compare its use in older Latin, Plaut. 
Cas, ii. 4. 2 * Te uxor aiebat tua me vocare. Ego enim vocari 
iussi ' — I did order you to be called. 

14. moduBque abiit, * moderation fled away.* 

abiit. Note the long final syllable, as usual in ' arsis ' — the 
nietrical stress, when ii is followed by /. 

Erinys. Erinyes, *Avengers,' was the Greek name for the 
Furies, though they were usually spoken of as EumenideSy * the 
kindly ones,' according to the Greek idea of propitiating hostile 
deities by avoiding the mention of their hateful names or functions 
— 'euphemism '. Their usual function was to punish crimes. Here, 
however, as in Verg. Aen, vii, where Juno summons the Fury 
Allecto to stir up strife against the Trojans, they incite to guilt. 
The singular is collective. 

15. sed. Observe the change of construction here. It is quite 
natural. ' sed .... citharae * represents the protasis in a condi- 

tional sentence — * nisi clamor, &c obstrepuissent, cuncta 

forent moUita *. But for the condition in the subjunctive is sub- 
stituted an adversative clause in the indicative. 
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16. infraoto Berecyntia tibia comu. In the worship of Cybele 
on Mt. Berecyntus the flute was especially used. The Phrygian 
pipe was rounded off by a hom end ; cf. iii. 533 'adunco tibia comu', 
and Cat. AUis, 22 ' Tibicen ubi canit Phryx curvo grave calamo.' 

17. tympana, 'kettledmm', the mystic instmment of Cybele. 
It had been introduced into the festivals of Bacchus, with the ritual 
of which the Phrygian cult had much in common. Exciting music 
of this kind has played a large part in orgiastic religions, both 
ancient and modem. 

Bacohei iiliilatuB. Two points are to be noticed here : (i) the 
hiatus in the fifth foot, cf. 93 ; (2) the ending with a word of four 
syllables, cf. 456. Both peculiarities are imitations of Greek 
prosody and are in Latin especially found with Greek words. Cf. 
Verg. £c/. ii. 24 * in Actaeo Aracyntho'. 

19. non exauditi : with causal force. 

20. attonitas, * sp^llbound.' attonitus^ lit. ' thunderstmck ', is 
used figuratively of the stupefaction caused by not only sur- 
prise, but fear, joy, sorrow, or any strong emotion ; * astonish ' 
is often found in older English with this general signification. 
Milton, P.Z. i. 316: 

' If such astonishment as this can seize 
Eternal spirits.' 

See Trench, Select Glossary of English Words^ used primarily 
in senses different from their present, 

22. Orphei titulum . . . theatri— in apposition to v. 21, 'the 
glorious audience of Orpheus.' For titulus and theairum see 
Vocabulary. triumphi is also read and would go very well with 
titulus, But the best MSS. give theairi^ though it is awkward to 
have theatro in 25 foUowing so closely. Such repetitions occur not 
infrequently in the Metamorphoses, which never received Ovid's 
final revision. See his ' envoi ', p. xx. 

Orphei: adjective. 

23. cruentatis : they tore the animals to pieces. So divulsere^ 
38, and cf. Eur. Bacchae^ 739. Such scenes of animals cmelly dis- 
membered and eaten raw were characteristic of the Bacchic orgies, 
and from them the god was called Dionysus Omophagus— eater of 
raw flesh. Swinburne, ' bloodfeasts of the Bassarids.* 

24. luoe : abl. of time. 

25. nootis avem : the owl. 

structo utrimque theatro. A poetical equivalent for ' amphi- 
theatre '. The shows there began early (fnatutina) with fights 
between men and beasts (called venationes) ; the gladiatorial 
spectacles came later in the day. 

theatro and harena (26) are poetical ablatives of place without 
prep. 

26. ceu. The apodosis of the simile begins at vatenique^ 27. 
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matutina. Time is often expressed by an adjective in Latin 
and Greek wbere Englisb would bave an adverb. 
peritiiruB, * doomed.' 

28. non haeo in munera flGustoB, 'fasbioned for far different 
service tban this.' 

non haeo = alia by litotes or meiosis, i. e. tbe effective use of 
a negative, instead of an affirmative, form of expression. Cf. Verg. 
Aen» iv. 646 : 

'ensemque recludit 
Dardanium, non bos quaesitum munus in usus*. 

Aen. xi. 45 : 

'non haec Evandro de te proniissa parenti 
discedens dederam' 

and Hor. OdeS) i. 15. 32. 

29. arbore : abl. of separation, witb direptos, 

30. pars = alii^ bence torquent 

neu desint. Tbe irregular sequence of tbe present subjunc- 
tive is due to tbe fact tbat tbe clause expresses the purpose not of 
tbe action subigebant^ but of the mention of tbe action (* that you may 
not suppose tbat '). So ne dicam (* not to say ') is used without any 
reference to tbe tense of tbe principal sentence. Cf. viii. 579 : 

'quoque minus spretae factum mirere Dianae, 
Naides bae fuerant.* 

Tbe instance before us is less easy, since no verb of tbinking, 
&c., is inserted to modify tbe irregularity of tbe sequence. 

31. preBBO, * down-driven.' 

32. fiructum : i.e. tbe future barvest. 

35. arma. The original meaning oiarma (etym. ar—fit to,fasten) 
is fitting, instrument, implement. Verg. Geor^. i. 160 'dicendum et 
quae sint duris agrestibus arma'; and Aen, 1. 177, where Cereaiia 
tirma is Vergilian for * handmill '. It is often used of tbe tackling 
of a sbip 513. From its meaning *fit to' it easily comes to mean 
what is fastened to one as a protection, i. e. defensive armour as 
opposed to /^/rt— weapons of offence, 382. 

36. Baroulaque. In the second or fiftb foot of the Hne que in 
'arsis' may be lengtbened, but only before a double consonant or its 
equivalent, and wben anotber que immediately succeeds. It is 
imitated from tbe Homeric lengthening of rc. The present example 
of a long que before tbe single consonant r is most unusual, but we 
may suppose that this also is an imitation of Greek prosody, wbere 
tbe same peculiarity occurs. 

37. ferae : adjective ; * the furious troop.' 

38. fata, * death,* * murder.' Ovid is the first to use tbe word of 
violent deatb, destruction. 

39. illo tempore: tempus is often used in Latin (like Kaipdr 
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in Greek) of a dangerous or disastrous time, and tempora frequently 
means * calamities ', &c. (758). 

4Q. inrita : cognate accus., to be taken adverbialiy. So 541. 

43. in ventoB : with recessit. 

47. tonBa comam : a sign of mourning. For the construction 
see 4 n. 

47-8. In i. 584 Inachus, the river-god, swells his waters with the 
tears he sheds for his lost daughter lo. Ovid's fancy is less happy 
in the present case. 

50. dlversa locis, * in different places,' poetical for diversa, or 
diversis locis, The ablative is one of respect. 

Hebre. Apostrophe of this kind is freely employed by ihe 
poets, either for rhetorical effect, or for metrical convenience, or (as 
here probably) for the sake of variety. 

52. nescioquid = aliquid, According to Vergil the exclamation 
was * Eurydice ! * 

54. mare : accus. of motion towards after invectae. In prose in 
mare or mari (dative) would be required. 

flumen populare, ' his native river,' the Hebrus. 

58. tandem. Apollo, whether regarded as the father or patron of 
Orpheus, or as the god of poets and poetry in general, might have 
been expected to render more timely succour. Bacchus is more 
quick to 2Ji%<tx—protinus^ 69. 

62. arva piorum. The Elysian fields, according to Vergil and 
Ovid, were a part of the underworld. Homer and Pindar, on the 
other hand, place them in some far-off land beyond the setting sun 
— the *Happy Isles' of Tennyson*s Ulysses, 

65. anteit : disyllabic. 

66. iam tuto, * at last in safety.* Observe how by 64-5 Ovid leads 
up to one of those rhetorical points to which he is so prone. The 
lecture-room must have rung with applause at this ingenious fancy, 
in which the tastes of his audience were doubtless satisfied. 

[67-84. Bacchus aruenges his murdered minstrel by turning the 
Thracian Bacchantes into trees,] 

68. amisBO vate. Latin idiom has a decided preference for the 
concrete, and prefers a simple noun and apast part. pass. to a verbal 
noun foUowed by a genitive. By Livy and Tacitus the usage is 
extended to other participles than the perfect passive. Livy, 
Preface 6 * quae ante conditam condendamve urbem traduntur ' ; 
and i. 25, 3 * publicum imperium servitiumque obversatur animo 
futuraque ea deinde fortuna quam ipsi fecissent^ R. 1410. It is 
one of MiIton*s Latinisms, e.g. * after the Tuscan marihers trans- 
formed ', * since created Man *, &c. 

vate. So Orpheus is called * Threicius sacerdos ' in Vergil, 
and cf. 93. He introduced the Bacchic worship into Greece, and 
celebrated the rites on Mt. Cithaeron, in Boeotia. Bacchus, more- 
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over, is often represented as the patron and inspirer of poets. Cf. 
Hor. Epist. ii. 2. 77 * scriptonim chorus . . . rite cliens Bacchi '. 

69. matres: 3n. 
Sdonidas : poetical for ' Thracian '. The worship of Bacchus 
was especiaUy popular among the Thracian tribes, who were pro- 
verbially hard drinkers. Thus Edanis in the Latin poets is often 
eqaivalent to ' Bacchante '. 

7a vidsre : an emphatic use, ' looked on at, witnessed ' the crime, 
without attempting to prevent it. Cf. Greek hnttw, 

72. traxit : practically = hausit^ * drew down, rooted.' The 
MSS. reading in quantum is un-Latin and unintelligible. I have 
printed in the text Housman's conjecture ' via quam tum *. [Merkel 
marks 71-84 *as an interpolation, and certainly (i) in quantum^ 
(2) harum in 76 (? artum^ an adverbial acc. = ' closely *), and (3) 
vv. 83-4 are so questionable that he may be right in excluding 
the passage. D.A.S.] 

73-4. Order is : ' utque volucris ubi crus suum laqueis commisit, 
quos cadlidus abdidit auceps, sensitque teneri.' 

74. teneri, *■ that it is a prisoner.' 

75. plangitur, ' flaps its wings.' plangere^ * smite,' is often 
used of striking the breast as an expression of poignant grief. 
Milton, Samson Agonistes^ ^ No time is this to weep or knock the 
breast.' Occasionally other parts of the body are specified — 
the head, or the thigh 81. The passive is often used reflexively, 
* smite oneself,' i.e. * moum.' 

trepidans, 'fluttering.' 
^Z. exsultantem : conative, ' struggling to leap away, shake itself 
loose.' 

81. conata. Instances of such ' frustration of effort ' occurfre- 
quently in the poem, and are well calculated to display the poet's 
ingenuity in describing and varying the details of the transforma- 
tions. See Simmons' note on xiii. 569. Milton has imitated Met, iv. 
586 in the scene in Paradise Lost (x. 504) where Satan, on returning 
from his quest, receives from the fallen angels, not the expected 
acclamation, but ' a dismal, universal hiss ', the assembled multitude 
being transformed into serpents. 

82. flunt : plural by attraction into the number of robora, 

84. putes and fiallare. Three points deserve notice here : (i) the 
' potepttal ' subjunctive. This is preferable to explaining it as part 
of a conditional sentence, with a suppressed protasis — * if you were 
to see them '. (2) Both the imperfect and the present tenses of the 
subjunctive are used * potentially '. The latter is more vivid— a 
sort of * historic ' present. (3) Observe the * ideal ' second person, 
i. e. the * you ' is imaginary and = * one '. 

[85-145. Bacchus next repairs to his favourite haunts in Lydia, 
There Midas, king of Phrygia^ restores to him his foster-father 
and attendant Silenus, and the god bids him demand ivhate7'er 
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recompense ht pUaits. The gretdy nionarch aiks Ihat everything he 
touches tnay be tumed to gold, atut his prayer is granted. But ■when 
his meat and drini: suffer Ihe same trans/onitaiion, he is like to 
perish, and begs Ihat the boon be revokei. Whertnpon Bacchus 
bids himfare to the river Pactolus andpuri/y himsetf oj his golden 
taint by lathing in its waters. Hence tke golden sands in the bed o/ 
that rtfer.^ 

85. Ba.cchus is not content with visiling the murderers of his 
bard with the retribution described 67-84 .■ he shakes thc diist of 
thecountry offhlsfeet {guoguegpiTi^vnxh agros). V\itnecsatis,&c., 
is perhaps here, as elsewhere in Ovid, little more than a formula 
of transition. 

86. oboro here=Greel£ Siaaos, BaccHic rout, throng. 
meUore : as compared with his spurious worshippers the 

Thracian Bacchantes. 

■ui : in emphatic position, ' his beloved, fevourite,' 

88. erait: fuainvis, on the analogy of quamguam, is often fol- 
lowed by the indic. in the poets, though in the best prose (in 
accordani^ with its derivation — ' however tnuch ', wilh jussive subj.) 
it is invariably constnicled with the subiunctive. 

89. Bacchus is attended by a 'bodyguard', like the Roman 
commander-in-chief with his cohors praetoria '. There is a humor- 
ous reference to the unwarlike character of the Croop of Bacchanals, 
whose sole weapon was their pith wand. 

90. at Sllenui aboit. At, being more abrupt than sed, is some- 
timesused tomarktheliansilion toafreshstory. Ovidoften, ashere, 
by remarking ihe absence from a company, family, or city of some 
one whose presence might naturally have been expected, proceeds 
to account for this circumstance in another tale. So the Trojan 
and Roman legends in liooks xii-xv are introduced by the 
absence of Paris from the mouming for his half-brolher Aesacus. 
Cf. also vii. 163, 515, xiii. 578, 640, and Inirod. xv. 

91. TJnotumque ooroida. This playful touch is taken froni 
Verg. £f/. vi. 19: 

' (Sileno) iniciunt ipsis ex vincula sertis.' 
Tennyson : 

'the poet satyr 
\\ hom the laughing sliepherd bound wiih flowers. 
93. ciim. Probably the conjunction. Supply tradidit, 'a'l (he 
time whi:n he also imparted them to Eumolpiis.' 

Ceci-opio, ' Athenian''-to distinguish hini from his ancestor 
of the samt; name, who was a king of Thrace. 

CecrdpIS BCumolpo : for the unelidcd vowel 1 7 n. The line is 
also ' spondaic ', i.e. has a spondee in the fifth foot. This is rare 
except wlih pioper names. Note that in a 'spondaic' line the 
fnurth fodi nmst be a dactyl. 
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94. simul: conjunct\on== simuia/gue. 
saororum : sc. Bacchi. Cf. 68. 

95. adventu : abl. of cause, ^ in honour of.' 

genialiter, 'with festal cheer.' The Romans believed that 
every man had a genius — a sort of life spirit or guardian angel, 
which shared* his joys and sorrows throughout life. Genius is, in 
fact, often employed fancifuUy as the equivalent of a man's self, his 
animus. Accordingly to treat the genius well {indulgere genio) 
comes to mean to enjoy oneself, and genialis dies — a day given to 
the genius =» a festal day. 

96. bis quinque. In expressions of multiplication prose uses the 
distributive (here bis quinos), 

iunctas : sc. diebus, 

98. Iiuoifer: the morning star, harbinger of day (Greek 
<fiti<r<l)6pog). Cf. ii. 114: 

'Diffugiunt stellae quarum agmina cogit 
Lucifer et caeli statione novissimus exit.' 

The metaphor is a military one, * brings up the rear of the starry 
host,' and is different from Miiton's in P. L. v. 708 : 

'The morning star that guides the starry flock.' 

The same star, appearing at evening, is called Hesperus ; this dual 
function is commemorated by many poets,ancient andmodem — Plato 
(trans. by Shelley), Cinna, Cicero, Tennyson, In Memoriam, cxxi : 

* Sweet Hesper Phosphor, double name, 
For what is one, the first, the last, 
Thou like my present and my past, 

Thy place is changed; thou art the same.' 

undeoimuB, ^ for the eleventh time.' 

99. The addition of iuveni shows that Ovid intends a pleasantry. 
King translates : 

'The truant Elder to his Pupil bore.' 

100. inutile: as often, not simply 'useless', 'bootless' (i.e. 
shown by the result to be such), but by litotes ^ hurtful ', ' baneful '. 
So xiii. 38 ' sibi inutilior '. 

loi. altore reoepto : 68 n. 

102. male UBturus donis, 'fated to find the boon his bane.' 
male^ as often,=*to his hurt ', * disastrously ', not *badly*, for the 
fatal nature of the ^ft would preclude any right use. Cf. 136, and 
ii. 148 (of Phaethon) ' male optatos axes.' Uti here not 'use' but 
' find ', ' experience ', a common sense. For the future part used 
of not ' intention ' but ' destiny ' cf. also nocitura, 104. [I incline 
to take male as = non (as in Verg. Aen. iv. 8 ' sic unani- 
mam adloquitur male sana sororem') and uti as 'enjoy' (like 
XprjirBm), Then 'male usurus donis'='destined to get little good 
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from the gift ', and we arrive at much the same meaning by a 
somewhat different way. D.A.S.] 

103. fulvtun : a stock epithet, as in the * red gold * of our 
English ballads. In later Latin fulvus occurs as a slang term for 
gold coin (like our * yellow boy *). 

vertatur ; jussive subjunctive, in semi-depfendeirce on effice» 

104« optatlB: substantival, I2n. 
munera Bolvit. The expression is on the analogy of solvere 
pecunianiy &c. Bacchus duly pays the reward for service rendered 
— the restoration of his strayed reveller, 10 1. But the same phrase 
is used in 135, in reference to this same munus, with exactly the 
opposite sense, ' revoked,' and possibly solvit is an interpolation 
from that place. [It would be very easy to xeaAflevit here, taking 
the word closely with nocitura : ' bewailed the harm the gift would 
do, and was vexed that/ &c. D.A.S.] 

105. Iiiber: see Vocabulary. 

I>eti8Bet : virtual oratio obliqua, representing the god's thought. 

106. malo, ' the fatal gift.' 

BereosmtluB heroB. Like the Greek fpof, heros corresponds 
to our ' hero ' only in its special signification of ' demigod '. Midas 
had a divine parent in the person of the goddess CybeIe,who was 
worshipped on the Phrygian mountain Berecyntus, 16 n. So * Tiryn- 
thius heros'=Hercules, *Calydonius heros* = Meleager, and cf. 773. 

107. ' He puts the fulfilment of the promise to the test by touching 
this and that.' polliciti: probably neuter, used substantivally. 

Jides may be either belief, faith in a thing, or that which justifies 
such belief— a promise and its bona fides, or faithful performance. 

108. Bibi: i.e. his powers. 

Observe the characteristic variation of expression in this descrip- 
tion of the king^s alchemy, 108-26. Ovid is in his way as insatiable 
as Midas, 'aurea fingens omnia.' 

iio. palluit, ^grew instant pale.' The perfect expresses the 
suddenness of the transformation. The colour of gold is described by 
the Latin poets as * pale ', with strict propriety from their own point 
of view, since the paleness of a swarthy Southem complexion is 
sallow or yellow. Cf. 145, 417, and also Cat. Peleus and Thetis, 
100 (of Ariadne) ^ Quam tum saepe magis fulvore expalluit auri.' 

111. oontaotu potenti, ' his magic touch.' Potens, 'compelling,' 
* prevailing', is regularly used of magic or mysterious power, and is 
a stock epithet of Hecate, goddess of witchcraft. Cf. 308 * tactu . . . 
potenti.* 

112. maBBa, ^nugget,' Mngot.' 
CereriB: 126 n. 

113. demptum tenet='demit et tenet*. 

114. putes : 84 n. 

altis, ' dignitatis causa ', as supporting the portals of a royal 
palace; cf. 649. 
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115. admovit : 'frequentative' or Mterative' perfect of present 
time, as in the best prose. laveraiy 116, contigerat, 122, and 
miscuerat, 125, are the corresponding pluperfects of past time. 
R. 1717, Bradley, § 434. 

videatur, ' are seen.' 

116. Here, as in 121, the ille is redundant. 

117. palmis: simple abL of separation, where prose would 
require a preposition (29). 

Danaen. A skilful reference to the golden shower, in which 
form Jupiter obtained admission to Danae, confined by her 
father Acrisius, king of Argos, in an inaccessible castle. 
iv. 61 i ^ Persea quem pluvio Danae conceperat auro '. William 
Morris has a beautiful version of the story m ' The Doom of King 
Acrisius *. 

123. convellere, * chew.* 

dente : i. e. he tried to evade the transformation by not using 
his hands. 

124. premel^at here »= tegebaty 'spread over', as in ix. 353 Mentus 
premit inguina cortex*. 

125. auotorem muneris. The Latin poets often substitute for the 
product or province of a god the name or description of the god 
nimself. So Mars stands ibr war, Ceres (112) for com, bread, Vul- 
canus for fire, and here ^auctorem muneris'=Bacchus=wine. The 
convention is burlesqued by Juvenal) vii. 24, 25 : 

'quae 
componis dona Veneris, Telesine, marito,' 

i.e. commit your scribblings to the flames, my poor bard. 

The ^ conceit ' here is artificial in the extreme, but quite typical 
of Ovid. There is a similar frigidity in xii. 614 ^ armarat deus idem, 
idemque cremarat ' (of Achilles, who had been armed by Neptune, 
and was bumt on the funeral pyre). See 621 n. auctor here» 
*giver*. See Vocabulary. Ovia much affects the use of auctor 
with a genitive, such phrases serving as a concise substitute for 
a relative clause. 

125-6. miscuerat . . . videves. The first sentence, though 
expressed independently (for rhetorical liveliness), is in sense subor- 
dinate to the second. Cf. Juv. iii. 100 : 

^rides, maiore cachinno 
concutitur: fiet, si lacrimas conspexit ainici,' 

and Hor. Sat. i. i. 45, i. 3. 15. English, in the same way, some- 
times has parataxis (co-ordination) of clauses instead of hypotaxis 
(subordination). Translate : ' Did he mix . . . ? you might 
have seen.* 
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126. i.e. his palate rejects the transfonned draught. K. expands : 

^ (it) chokes his heaving gorge and drips 
And dribbles from his lips in fluid gold.' 

viderea : ' potential ' subj., 84 n. 

127. dlTesque mlBerque. An oxymoron, like Hor. Odes^ iii. 16. 
28 ' magnas inter opes inops '. Another in 133. 

1 30. merituB : adverbially, * deservedly.* 

ab. Often inserted by the poets (and Livy) where a simple 
abl. (instrumental) would seem more natural. Perhaps personifica- 
tion is intended here, the gold being represented as the actual 
tormentor or mocker. 

131. Bplendida, ' glistening/ 'burnished' with gold, referring 
either to his arms, or, perhaps, to the sleeves of his garment. Cf. 136 
' circumlitus auro '. 

132. Iienaee: see Vocabulary. 

pater. Gods and beneficent powers are often so styled. The 
title is even extended to p^reat rivers— the Tiber (Verg. Georg, iv. 
369) and the Nile (Tib. i. 7. 23). Compare also 'pater Ennius' 
(Horace and Propertius), like our Dan Chaucer (Dan=Dominus). 
When pcUer is used in this way, the idea of majesty predominates 
over that of age. In 99 Bacchus is referred to as iuveniSy and in 
iv. 17 Ovid speaks of his ' inconsumpta iuventas '. 

133. BpeoioBo damno : K., ^glittering curse', an instance of 
' oxymoron '— the figure by which words 6f contrary force are 
effectively conjoined. A well-known instance is Tennyson's 

^His honour rooted in dishonour stood, 
And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.' 

eripe : sc. me, 

134. It is better to punctuate at numen, and thus make 'mite 
deum numen ' a separate sentence, supplying es/, If it is taken as 
attributive to Bacchus, deitm numen must be merely a periphrasis 
for deus, ^the kindly godhead.' But the plural of the genitive 
seems strange. 

peeoaMe : sc. se. R. ^ 1346. Ovid is fond of this omission, 
where there can be no ambiguity. 

135. ' Annuls the boon granted as the faithful performance of his 
promise '. Merkel reads factique fide, ^ as proof of what he had 
done ', i. e. that he had restored him to his former estate. 

136. neve = et ne^ the et going with ait^ the ne with maneais, 
The poets, and Ovid in particuiar, allow the et which connects ait 
or inquit with the preceding sentences to coalesce with a negative 
belonging to the speech itself : 263 * neque ' ait * sine numine vincis'. 

male : 102 n. 

137. magnis marks Sardes as the metropolis of Lydia. Cf. Her. 
vii. 165 ^magnis Mycenis*. 

amnem : the Pactolus, Z^, 
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138. per, *over,* with carpe viam, 
montlB: Tmolus. 

139. venias: subjunctive, because of the idea of purpose in- 
volved. Bradley, § 441. 

140. plorimus, Mn fullest stream.' Latin and Greek quite 
cotnmonly use TroXur, multusy plurimus, adverbially. Cf. Verg. 
Ecl, vii. 60 ^ luppiter et laeto descendet plurimus imbri ' ; Eur. 
Hipp» 443 Kt^TTpcr yap ov (j^oprfros fju noW^ pvj, 

141. ^Cleanse thy body and thy guilt,* an easy zeugma (146 n.). 

142. iussae : the epithet is * transferred '. Translate : ' as 
ordered,' 591. Cf. Verg. Aen. x. 444 * socii cesserunt aequore 
iusso '• 

vis aiirea : the power of tuming into gold everything he 
touches. 

144-5. L^^') ' Even in our day the fields, as they drink in the 
seed of the now ancient vein of ore, grow stark and yellow in their 
clods, soaked with gold'. But Strabo, a contemporary of Ovid, 
declares that these ^uvial deposits had been exhausted before his 
time. 

145. pallentia: iion. 

[146-193. ButMidas, though curedin body, was no lessstupidthan 
bejore, and his folly procures his punishment at the hands of another 
god, For when Pan andApollo engaged in a musical contesty with 
Tmolus the mountain godfor umpire, the witless Midas alone dis- 
puted the verdict infavour of the Lord of Song, Whereupon the 
incensed god changed his tasteless ears into those of an ass, Midas 
attempted to conceal his disfigurement^ and only his barber leamt 
his secret. But he, with the garrulity of his kindy was unable to 
keep it to himself and not daring to betray it to any other Jmman 
being^dug apit in the ground. Into this he whispered the words, 

* Midas hath ass*s ears/ and covered theplace as before, But a 
clump ofreeds sprang up on the spoty and when these rustled in the 
windj they murmured this same sentenccy and published the king^s 
shame to the wortd,] 

146-7. silvas et rura colebat, Fanaque. An instance of 
zeugma, the figure by which (i) a verb is used in different senses 
with two objects, or (2) another verb has to be supplied to suit 
the second object. Here co/ere with silvas et rura = ' haunt ', 

* frequent,' with Pana * worship *. Cf. Verg. Aen. i. 264 * moresque 
viris et moenia ponet*, v/h&re ponere = ^establish' in the two senses 
of * enact' (with mores) and *build* (with moenia). Pope, Windsor 
Castle : 

*See Pan with fiocks, with fruits Pomona crowned.' 

148. nocitura : for the use of the future part. see on usurus 102. 
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149. Btolidae praecordia mentiB/dull-witted mind'. praecordia 
is properly the midriff which protects the heart. Hence it comes to 
B= cor and then mens^ for the heart was considered to be the seat of 
the intellect. TYiMS praecordia mentis is merelya periphrasis for mens, 

150. nam introduces an illustration of Midas's stupidity in the 
story ofhis perverse verdict. 

late: mth prospiciens, 

riget practically ^ siai, Either would express the idea of 
immovable fixity. 

151. in: xedundant. 

cllvo utroque : either side of the mountain. Mt. Tmolus 
is situated between Sardes on the north and Hypaepa on the south. 

153. The readingin the text is Prof. Slater^s emendation. 'Ovid 
may very well have written "iactat sua crimina Nymphis" — ^brags of 
his conquests to the Nymphs. crimen is often used in this sense, 
and is constantly by the scribes confused with carmen* The MSS. 
give carminay but this can hardly be retained, in view of carmen 
in the verse foUowing. See however 22 n. Mr. G. M. Edwards in 
the C, P, L, veaAsJiaminay the conjecture of H. Schenkl. This seems 
to have little to support it save Hor. Odes, iii. 19. 18 : 

'cur Berecyntiae, 
cessant flamina tibiae?' 

and in that passage the meaning is fixed by tibiae, There is nothing 
to lend similar assistance here. 

154. The invention of the fistula or shepherd's pipe (Greek 
(Tvpiyi) is attributed to Pan, Verg. Ecl, ii. 32 : 

'Pan primus calamos cera coniungere plures 
instituit.' 

The Pandean pipe consisted of a number ofreeds of unequal length 
fastened together with wax. But the material is often put for the 
instrument — harundoy reed, 154, calamus^ stalk, 161, and, by a 
further extensibn, Vei^l h&s avena, oatstraw.. cannae, reeds, 171, 
is perhaps contemptuous. There are many imitations of this 
usage in our English poets, e.g. Collins's Ode to Evening : 

* If aught of oaten stop or pastoral reed . . .' 

leve : depreciatory, * trivial, lustic' Milton, Lycidas : 

'Their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scraimd pipes of wretched straw.' 

155. ApoUineos: 8n. 

prae se » ' prae suis cantibus ' : an instance of 'comparatio 
compendiariafiA 'abbreviated comparison,a construction especially 
adapted to the genius of a synthetic language like Latin or 
Greek. Their syntax lacks a convenient use of the pronoun like 
our English * that of ', and they have to adopt either the cumbrous 
method of repeating the substantive or the compendious form of 
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comparison here noted. The stock example is Homer, //. xvii. 51 
KdfjMi Xapireaaiv ofAoiai — ' hair like to (that of ) the Graces.' Horace, 
a master of matchless conciseness, much affects the usage. Cf. espe* 
cially Odes iii. 6. 46 and Page's note, and see below 163, 410, 417 for 
similar brevity. 

156. Buby 'before (lit. under) Tmolus as umpire.' Sud as iu 
' adhuc sub iudice lis est'. 

impar : since Apollo is the god of song, and his instrument 
the cithara, while Pan, the shepherd god, plays on his rustic pipes. 
The poet's description of ApoUo (165-9), probably drawn in detail 
from some actual masterpiece of statuary like the Apollo Citharoedus 
in the Vatican, skilfully emphasizes the contrast between the con- 
testants. The story is more usually told of Marsyas, and has been 
treated by Matthew Amold in EmpedocUs on Etna and by Sir 
Lewis Morris in The Epic of Hades. Ovid describes his flaying 
Met vi. 382 et seqq., but only mentions the contest. 

157. Observe the ingenuity with which the poet manages the 
details of this daring personification. 

senior = senex, as often in the poets, and always, it is said, in 
Ovid. It is here an honourable title XWntpater (132). Compare its 
English derivatives sirey sir, 

iudex : predicative, ^ as adjudicator.' 

consedity ' is set.' One of several technical terms of the law 
courts in this passage — sud iudice, 156, nutia mora est, 161, aderat^ 
162. For consedit cf. xiii. i * consedere duces ', &c (of the session 
of Greek chieftains, met to award the arms of the dead Achilles). 

157-8. aures liberat arboribus. From his ears he brushes 
back, as if hair, the trees with which his height is wooded, in order 
to hear with all distinctness the music of the competitors. 

158. caerula: by the^common transference of the colours of 
natural objects to their corresponding deities (398 n.), Tmolus is 
here poetically feigned to have dark-blue hair, because the hazy 
summits of distant mountains show bluish to the view, In support 
of this explanation one might perhaps quote Shakespeare, Antony 
and Cleopatra^ iv. 12: 

* Blue promontory, with trees upon 't.* 

Caerulusy however (like irop<f)vpf09)f may mean simply * dark '. 

162. barbarioo here = Phrygian. The Phrygian deity naturally 
elects to play a Phrygian air on his pipes, The word has a secondary 
sense of ^ uncouth ', ' outlandish,' in contrast with docto and du/ce- 
dine below (169, 170). Observe the effective juxtaposition of 
barbarico and Midan. It was to be expected that the duU and 
tasteless Phrygian king would be charmed by the wild and 
exciting strains of the Phrygian music, which stood in proverbial 
contrast to the soberness of the *Dorian mood*. The whole 
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scene represents allegorically a phase of the clash between the 
two civihzations, Hellenic and Oriental, which was part of the 
life of the Greek settlers on the seaboard of Asia Minor. 

barbaricus from barbarus^ which is by formation an onomatopoeic 
(i.e. imitative) word for ' uninteUigible '. But just as the Greeks 
often applied it to some particular division of the non-Hellenic 
world, e.g. the Medes and Persians, so in the Augustan poets it 
occasionally = * Phrygian ', and by a further limitation * Trojan '. 
Hor. EpodeSy ix. 5 : 

'sonante mixtum tibiis carmen lyra 
hac Dorium, illis barbarum.' 

Verg. (?) Ciris^ 166 * barbarica buxus * = * tibia Phrygia '. 
aderat : a legal term for presence in court in the interest of a 
friend on his trial. 

163. post huno = ^post huius cantum'. 
ora: 8n. 

164. It is prosaic to take this to mean merely that Tmolus 
turned his head with its trees. K. better : 

* AU his groves 
Tumed with their Lord, expectant of the song.' 

Bua : as often, referring not to the subject of the sentence, but to 
some other substantive, expressed or imphed ; here, ' his (Tmolus's) 
native wood.' 

165. oaput: 4n. 

166. Baturata : i.e. the robe has been dyed and redyed. Cf. 
Greek di^<f)os, 

palla : a long traillng robe, the customary apparel of actors 
and harpers. Verg. Aen. vi. 645 (of Orpheus) ^Threicius longa 
cum veste sacerdos \ 

168. a laeva: on his left side, i.e. with his left hand. 
pleotrum. The ly re was play ed wi th a flectrum—sXxWitx or quill, 

or with the fingers. When both are mentioned, as in this passage, 
there is raised the vexed question of the diiference, if any, between 
the two methods of playing. For the whole description of Apollo 
Citharoedus cf. Lygdatnus (Tib.) iii. 4. 35 sqq. and Postgate*s 
note. In that passage it is clearly implied that the god uses the 
plectrum to accompany the joyous opening of his lay, the fingers 
coming into play when the song changes to a moumful plaint. 
The explanation of the older commentators is that the plectmm is 
used to obtain a fuller eifect at the end of the song by striking 
several chords together. Passages which bear on the point are 
Verg. Aen. vi. 647 ; Stat. Silvae, v. 3. 31 ; Claudian, xxxiv. 15. 

169. artificis status ipse fuit, 'his was the very pose of a 
Master.' The ancients attached great importance to correctness of 
delivery, and the different classes of public performers had each its 
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conventional attitude. [Professor Slater takts sMustpse differently. 

* His stance a/one (before he stmck a note) bewrayed a master' : 
this certainly has more point.] 

171. oltharae Bubxnittere caiinas: lit to lower his reeds 
before the lute. K. *The vanquished pipe confess the victor lyre.' 
For the expression cf. Livy ii. 7 ' submissis fascibus *. 

174. neo = * du/ not *. 

176. trahit in apatiumy Mraws out lengthwise.' Cf. ii. 197 

* (Scorpius) porrigit in spatium signorum membra duorum ' ; vii. 
782: 

'nec limite callida recto 
in spatiumque fugit, sed decipit ora sequentis 
et redit in gyrum, ne sit suus impetus hosti.' 

177. imas, sc aures^ ^at their roots.' 

posse moveri, * the faculty of wagging.' posse is the object of 
daf and has a substantival force. Cf. ii. 483 ' posse loqui eripitur '. 

178. oetera, 'all else about him.* 

in : in respect of, as regards. Here ' at the cost of '• 

179. induitur: middle voice, i.e. the reflexive use of the 
passive, hence the accus., which must be distinguished from both 
the ' retained accus.' and ' accus. of respect ' (4 n.). 

180. turpique pudore. A very difficult expression. Perhaps 
an abl. of description, * his brows with their unsightly disfigure- 
ment/ but against this explanation (and the reading ' turpemque 
pudorem ') is the fact that the deformity lies in the aures, not in 
the tempora, This difficulty might be removed by reading with 
two MSS. ' Ille quidem celat, turpique onerata pudore tempora.' 
Cf. Fast, iv. 219 'At cur turrifera caput est onerata corona?' 
Professor Slater thinks that turpi m?iy conceal an objective genitive, 
but that if the reading is sound it must be regarded as either a 
stock epithet, ^ humiliating,' &c. or * transferred ' from Midas to his 
feelings. In the latter case the words would mean practically ' in 
shame at his disfigurement '. Merkel brackets 'turpique . . . temptat '. 

181. velare tiaris : the tiara or mitra was tied under the chin 
with lappets. 

182. longoB, * when grown long.' 

184. oupiena : concessive, ' much as he longed.' 

187. terrae haustae, Mnto the pit which he had digged.' 

188. K. : ' and filled again the pit, and 'neath the clods 

Stamped down the tale.' 

189. taoitUB: now that he has eased his breast of its torturing 
secret. 

192. agrioolam: humorous]yforthe'planter'/soweroftheseed.' 
ab: 130 n. 

193. ooarguit, ' betrays,' * noises abroad/a rare use. 
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[194-220. ApollOy after Punishing MidaSfJlies northward io the 
Troad^ where he finds Laomedon building the walls of Troy. 
Together with his fellow-god Neptune, heputs on human shape, and 
agreesfor afixed sum to assist the king in his undertaking. But 
when the ramparts are finished according to the covenant, Laoinedon 
refuses to fay the gods their wages; and in revenge N^tune 
inundates the land, Nor might the resentment of the offmded 
deities be appeased until the king^s daughter Hesione was exposed 
to be theprty of a sea-monster, Hercules bargasned wUh the king 
for his divine horses as the Price of her deliveransey but again 
Laomedon refused to fulfil his coniract. Whereupon he under- 
took an expedition against the cityy scu:ked it^ and gave Hesione 
in tnarriage to Telamon, as a reward for his prowess^ 

194. abit : the subject is Latoius (196). 

195. citra : on the Asiatic side of the Hellespont, regarded from 
Mount Tmolus. 

196. IiatoiuB : see Vocabulary. 

197. Sigeum and Rhoeteum were the twofamous promontories of 
the Troad, each crowned by a town of the same name. They were 
three or four miles apart, and between them the rivers Scamander 
and Xanthus fell into the sea. But Ovid chooses here to speak of 
the Sigean, Rhoetean deep {profundi) rather than of the headlands 
themselves or their towns. 

19$. ara : for this altar cf. Hom. //. viii. 249. 
Panomphaeo : see Vocabulary. 

199. novae: the first builder was Ilus, father of Laomedon. 
moliri, * labour at.' This word is used variously, but always 

of doing something with difficulty or effort. So of building, planning, 
driving, hurling, ploughing. Vergil has many instances. 

200. BUBoepta, ' designs,' 12 n. 

201. neo = et . . . non, the et joining crescere and exposcere, the 
non going with parvas. 

202. genitore proAindi. The gods are styled the ' sires ' of tbe 
elements over which they preside. Cf. Stat. Ach, i. 61 ' magni 
rector genitorque profundi '. Ox genitor here, like/o/^r 132, may 
be merely an honourable appellation. 

203. formam: for accus. 179 n. 

204. aedificat. Apollo is here represented as building. Accord- 
ing to the other version of the legend, he tended sheep in the 
neighbourhood, while Neptune built the walls. The story that he 
moved the stones into their places by the music of his cithara is 
post-Homeric, and evidently an imitation of the similar tale of 
Amphion and Thebes. 

moenibuB : the ^ citadel ' of the city. 

205. stabat, * stood finished.* 

pretium infitiatur: either 'refused them their reward' or 
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'denied (that he had promised) the reward'. periuria seems to 
suggest the former. 

pretium = //r^r^^j, Cf. Hor. Odes^ iii. 3. 21 : 

'ex quo destituit deos 
mercede pacta Laomedon.' 

206. perfldiae oumulum: in appos. to the sentence ' addit falsis 
periuria verbis ' ; trans. ' crowns his faithlessness by \ 

207. non impune feres, ' thou shalt not esca{>e scatheless/ 
the usual meaning of this phrase, which in its origin is probably 
a metaphor from freebooting, 'to carry off unpunished.' viii. 279 is, 
I think, an unexampled use in the sense ' suner to go unpunished*. 

208. avarae, *niggard,' the epithet which properly belongs to 
the ruler being transferred to his city, 215. 

209. oomplevit, * covered/ ' whelmed/ an uncommon meaning. 

211. monstro: dative of advantage. 

212. poBoitur: by Apollo and Neptune. 

213-14. dios equos. These were the steeds, descended from 
those of the Sun God, with which Jupiter had compensated Tros, 
father of Ilus, for the ravishment of hts son Ganymede. The MSS. 
have dictos, 'agreed on/ ^stipulated/ but this is an inept repetttion 
of the idea ofpromissa, Maximus Planudes, a Greek monk (flor. 
c. 1320), who translated the Heroides and Metamorphoses, has 
6fiovs, whence Boissonade, his editor, reads divos here, and Post- 
gate dios. 

215. periura: 208 n» Faithl^sness is a stock reproach to the 
Trojan race. This is the innuendo in Laomedontiadae, the 
appellation by which they are addressed in Verg. Aen, iii. 248. 
No doubt the later associations of Troy with the perfidious Paris 
and the engagement of the community in his pfersbnal quarrel 
helped to give a general application to the taunt. 

21 6. neo = ^3ut not', the negative going with ^ sine honore'. 
pars militiae. Cf. Ner. viii. 44 * hic pars militiae, dux erat 

ille ducum ', where the contrast shows that pars militiae = no more 
than unus militum, miles often =2Lprivate soldier. See Simmons' 
note on xiii. 367. 

217. que : adversative *but *. So in Greek oiJre , , , t« = * not . . . 
but'. 

data : by Hercules. 

nam. The connexion of thought is, * it was meet that Telamon, 
too, should wed a noble wife, for his brother Peleus,' &c. Ovid then 
passes to two stories of Peleus : (i) his wooing of Thetis, 221-65 ; 
(2) his visit to the court of Ceyx, and the tale of the grisly wolf, 
266-409. 

218. avi : his father Aeacus was son of Jupiter. 

219. sooeri: Nereus. 

220. oontigit : here, as generally, of^^^z/fortune, 268. 
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220. haud uni : litotes for ' many '. 
ooniunx : emphatic, * wedded wife.' Peleus was the only 
mortal who had been united to a goddess in wedlock. 

[266-345. Pcleusy brother of Telamon, exiledfrom Afgina^ comes 
to Trachin and suppticates King Ceyx for assistance, which 
is readiiy promised. He finds that monarch in mouming for his 
brother DaedaUon^ and leams from htm the sad story of his toss, 
Chione, the daughter of Daedaliony had become the mother of twin 
sons by the gcks Mercury and Apolloy and in her pride had 
disparaged the sovran beauty of Diana, IVhereupon the incensed 
goddess siew her with an arrow, The bereaved Daedcdion^ demented 
withgrief cast himselffrom the height of Mount PamcLSsus; but 
Apotlo had pity on htm^ and iransfirmeci him in mzd-cUr itito a 
falcan^ 

266. nato : Achilles. The ablative is one of respect. 

267. oul : sc. is erat, 

iugulati Fhooi, ' the murder of Phocus,' 68 n. The genitive 
is one of definition after crimina, Cf. Verg. Aen, i. 27 * spretaeque 
iniuria formae '. 

orimina : 8 n. Phocus, the son of Aeacus, king of Aegina, 
by the sea nymph Psamathe, was by a mishap killed by Telamon, 
his half-brother, at a game of quoits ; or according to another 
version, which Ovid follows, assassinated by him, Peleus being 
accessory to the deed. For this cjrime they were banished by their 
father ; 346-490 relate the vengeance of Peleus' stepmother and the 
expiation of that hero. 

267-8. ai demas . . . oontigerant. For this quasi-conditional 
sentence cf. Hem, Am, 139 ' otia si toUas, periere Cupidinis arcus ' ; 
also the commoner type * memoria minuitur, nisi eam exerceas ', 
Cic. De Sen, vii. 21, where minuitur is the *universal present '. 
The subjunctive is common with the * ideal second person '. 

268. sanguine : the genitive of the crime would be more usual. 

269. patria: adjective =/a/^fyfa. 

271. genitore. The ablative is that of origin. genitore may 
be omitted in translation. 

nitoremy 'brilliant beauty,' as often. The expression is to 
be taken literally here, for the children of the gods of tight ( Apollo, 
Lucifer, &c.) were fabled to inherit from their sires a peculiar 
brightness of countenance. Hence 'maestus dissimilisque sui', 
272, 3, where maestus refers, as usually, to the appearance of 
sorrow — * with mien o'ercast ', in contrast with its usual lustre. 

272. ore ferens. The abl. here belongs to the category in 
R. 1174, *where the place is also the means'. ferens either 

* displaying ', equivalent to the prose prae seferensy or = referenSy 

* reproducing ', 'recalling to mind'. Cf. Verg. Aen, iv. 328 : 
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'si quis mihi parvulus aula 
luderet Aeneas, qui te tamen ore referret, 
non equidem omnino capta ac deserta videren* 

273. fratrem ademptum : 68 n. 

275. The three verbs venit^ intravit^ and reliquit^ following 
postquaniy go to make up the protasis of the long sentence ' quo 
postquam . . . memorat '• In the apodosis memorat is the principal 
verb, and ' copia cum facta est ' is subordinated to it. 

276-7. Construe: 'reliquitque sub opaca valle haud procul a 
muris greges pecorum (quos secum trahebat) (et) armenta, quae 
secum trahebat.' 

276. trahebat: appropriately of the slow trailing gait of the 
cattle. 

277. BUb, ' down in ', a pregnant use of the preposition. 

279. velamenta. It was the custom for suppliants to bear wands 
or olive branches tipped with woollen fillets. Cf. Soph. O. R» 3 
iKTripiois Kkddourip «(eorefificVoi : Verg. Aen, vii. 237 ' praeferimus 
manibus vittas ac verba precantia ' (an instance of zeu^a). 

qul. Observe the distinction between the adjective qui and 
the substantival quis, qui implies a description 'what manner 
ofman'. 

282. iuvet: jussive subjunctive, in semi-dependence on petit 
103 n. It is incorrect to explain this common construction by 
supposing an omission of ut; iuvet is in its origin an independent 
jussive, and is thus only partially subordinated iofietit, R. 1606. 

contra: adverb. 

283. mediae quoque plebi, ' even to the humbler sort ' (much 
more to you) ; media plebsy a common expression in Ovid for the 
' middle classes ', &c. 

284. neo: 201. The emphasis falls on inhospita — 'no churlish 
realm is this we own '• We may compare the sentiments expressed 
by Dido in her welcome to Aeneas and his followers, Verg. Aen, i. 
562 sqq. 

285. The commentators have discovered needless difficulty in 
this line. Ceyx says that such favours as Peleus craves — a dwelling 
in Trachin or its countryside — are freely granted even to the 
humbler of his subjects. But besides his own readiness to accede 
to the request (* huic animo ' = * this feeling of mine towards you '), 
the supphant is able to urge decisive claims (momenta) in the shape 
of his renown and divine lineage. momentum {mov-mentum — the 
metaphor is from a balance), like the corresponding ptmri in Greek, 
has always the notion of a decisive motive, cause, or event. So 
Lucan's famous line, * Momentumque fuit mutatus Curio rerum ' = 
Curio^s defection tumed the scale in the struggle (between Caesar 
and the Senate). Cf. Ovid, Epist, ex Ponto^ iv. 13. 49 * quanta potes 
praebe nostrae momenta saluti '. 
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286. avumque lovem: (the fact that) Jupiter is your grand- 
sire, 218. 

teinpora : 8 n. 

287. haeo : deictic, with a wave of the hand, ' the land you see '. 
pro parte : an adverbial phrase like pro rata, ' in a (half) 

share/ 

vooato : the ' future ' imperative for emphasis. 

288. qualiaoumque : modest or depreciatory, as often. The 
idea is * this poor realm of mine '. Cf. Verg. Aen. i. 78 * quodcumque 
hoc regfni ' — * this kingdom, if I may call it so '. 

utinam videres : imperfect subjunctive of a vain or unrealized 
wish. Bradley, § 152. 

289. flebat, ' began to weep.' 

290. Feleusque : 36 n. 

291. hano : deictic again— he points to the hawk hovering above 
them. 

292. putetis : the correct prose construction vfith/orsi/an^ which 
is used adverbially with the indic. only in the poets and post-classical 
writers. 

294. frater. AU the MSS. read acer^ and have a line at 293 : ' vir 
fuit : et tanta est animi constantia tantum' (corrected 'quantum'). 
But the verse is feeble and its Latinity more than questionable, 
while the omission of any connexion between 292 and 294 is quite 
in the manner of Ovid. The bold but almost certain correction 
of acer is due to Bentley^s penetration. 

295. genitore : Lucifer. For the abL 271 n. 

296. See 97 n. 

297. mihi : the so-called dative * of the agent ' after the perfect 
passive. It is really a dative of interest, but the inference is made 
that the person interested is the agent. M. 250 a. 

299. illiua virtus. An easy instance of the periphrasis, common 
from Homer onward, by which the real subject of a sentence is 
expressed as a genitive (or a possessive adjective) dependent on a 
noun which describes its quality. Thus Homer's fiiri 'HpoieXi/ft^ = 
the strong Hercules. Cf. Hor. Oi/es i. 3. 36 * perrupit Acheronta 
Herculeus labor ' ; Juv. iv. 107 * Montani quoque venter adest ', 
humorously for * the corpulent Montanus' ; Milton, I\ L, vii. 355 

* Where the might of Gabriel fought \ 

300. Thisbaeas: after Homer, who speaks of * dove-haunted 
Thisbe ' (//. ii. 502). This is an instance of what is known as an 

* omamental ' or * literary ' epithet, i. e. an epithet used not so much 
to specify an object as to recall to the reader^s mind the passages in 
Greek poets where the same description occurs. This tendency 
was carried to excess by several Roman poets in imitation of the 
practice of their models, the erudite and pedanticAlexandrian schooL 
But even Vergil has many instances, e. g. * Strymonian ' cranes, 

* Idumaean * palm-trees, * Amyclaean * dogs, ' Cretan ' quivers. 
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302. bifl septem : 96 n. 

318. peperisse duos : Philammon and Autolycus. 
dis plaouiBBe duobus : Mercury and ApoUo. 

319. nitenti. The best MSS. read here tonaniij others nitentu 
I have printed the latter in the text, regarding Merkers arguments 
against tonanti as decisive. He reads comanH^ and compares 
XV. 749 ' stellamque comantem '. But nitenti may with almost equal 
probability be supposed to have suffered corruption into tonanti, 

M. contends that the epithet must refer to Lucifer, not to 
Jupiter, because (i) there is no good warrant in ancient mythology 
for assigning Jupiter as an ancestor to Lucifer ; (2) if there were, 
Ovid could not have omitted to mention the fact at 286, while con- 
versely some reference to Lucifer is decidedly called for in the 
present passage ; (3) progenitor, placed in such close connexion 
with^(f/{//^,implies only one remove from it. CLproavus and avus. 

322. Bustinidt = €T\ri, ausa est, * had the pr^sumption, hardi- 
hood to *. 

323. factiBque plaoebimus : ironically. factis is emphatic, the 
phrase being e(}uivalent to ' si non facie placeihus, at factis place- 
bimus '. K. suitably expands : 

' My face not please thee ! Then/ she said^ ' my hand 
Perchance may please thee better.' 

For que attracted into the speech 136 n. 

324. neo mora, * on the instant/ no sooner said than done. 

325. meritam, ' offending.' So merui often = peccavi» 

326. neo vox temptataque verba : perhaps a hendiadys, ' the 
sound of the words she essays to utter '• 

Bequimtur, ' come to her lips/ lit. second (her attempt to 
speak) ; sequi and secundus are frequently used in this sense. The 
line is imitated from Verg. Aen, xii. 911-12 'non lingua valet . . . 
nec vox aut verba sequuntur *. 

328-9. lit. * And I, grief-stricken, embracing her, suflfered then an 
uncle's sorrow in my heart, and sent to console my fond brother.' 

329. misi: Daedalion being away at the wars, possibly, 298. 
If we could suppose that he was fighting Phorbas and the 
Phlegyae at Delphi, 414, Ovid's geography might be defended at 
339. But this is no more than a conjecture. dixi is also read. 

330. oauteB. Cf. Hor. Odes iii. 7. 21 : 

'scopulis surdior Icari 
voces audit adhuc integer.' 

£ur. Medea 28 : 

a)ff de U€Tpos ^ ^oKaaaios 
KKvdciv aKov€i vovderovfUvTj (fyCKav, 

Bums, Duncan Gray^ * Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig.' 

331. natam ademptam : 68 n. 
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332. aidentftm ; on tlie foneral pyre. Cf. Veig. Aen» xi. 200 
'ardentes spectant sodos'. 

332-3. impetns fox% ire : imfetus est = conatur^ contendit^ and 
so by a natuial licence comes to be followed by an infinitive. 
Tliis convenient substitute for the cumbrous or metrically incon- 
venient prose constniction with gerund or ut clause is generally 
found in the case of substantives which are formed from verbal 
stems. So here imfetus^ from in-peto. 

333. rogos: 8n. 

334. ooneita: proleptic or predicative — 'set his legs racing in 
flight'. 

335. pr o oom , * galled.' 

336. iam tum : even before his transformation. 

337. plus homine » < plus quam pro homine ', plus here = 
velocius. For the €Euicy cf. xiv. 388 (of Picus, changed into a wood- 
pecker by Circe) : 

' lUe liigit, sed se solito velocius ipse 
curreie miratur: pennas in corpore vidit.' 

pntareB : 84 n. 

339. The distance from Trachin to Pamassus is nearly forty 
miles. Ovid here, as elsewhere, shows scant regard for geographical 
accuracy. See, however, 329 n. In viii. 549 Theseus, joumeying 
eastward from Calydon to Athens, is held up by the river Achelous 
in spate ! The Achelous is some distance to Uie west of Calydon. 

341. BubitiBy ' new-created,' almost ' miraculous '. Ovid fre- 
quently uses it of sudden creation or transformation : vil 372 ' subitus 
olor ' (of Cycnus transformed into a swan) ; Ibis 275 : 

'nec tibi sit tumidis melior Neptunus in undis, 

quam cui sunt subitae frater et uxor aves ' (i. e. Ceyx). 

Milton, P, Z. viii. 354 : 

'With such knowledge God endued 
My sudden apprehension.' 

pendentem : proleptic, = * ut penderet.' 
343. virtatem' antiqnam : the valour which was his character- 
istic before his metamorphosis. Ovid, in describing the metamor- 
phoses, constantly dwells on moral affinities between man and the 
animal world, and after all deduction is made for the unreality 
involved in some of these playful fancies, they yet seem to indicate 
a genuine humanity of sentiment towards the brute creation. This 
feeling is strikingly embodied in the fifteenth book, where Pytha- 
goras is introduced as the humanitarian advocate of a vegetable 
diet, and the expounder of its philosophical basis of Metamorphosis 
and Metempsychosis. 

maiores oorpore. Classical prose would have ' magnas pro 
corpore ', or less commonly * maiores quam pro corpore '. Cf. 
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Caes. B, G. i. 2 * pro multitudine hominum . . . angustos se fines 
habere arbitrantur '. 

345. dolens . . . dolendi Repetition of this kind is a favourite 
device of the poet, and is especially common with a change of voice, 
' deceptus decipit ', &c. Cf. 442, 3. 

[346-409. Suchihe Jnng^s tale, When lo! there flies to ihem the 
herdsman whom Peleus had lefi to tend his caitle. Breathless^ he 
relates thai a murderous wolf is harrying ihe kine on ihe shore. 
* To artnsP But Peleus, conscience-siricken, sees in the wolf an 
emissary of his siepmoiher^ seni to avenge her murdered son, and 
when CeyXy to his wife*s dismay, proffers his armed helfi againsi 
the ravager^ he courteously declines. * Prayer aione will tum away 
the Nereid^s wrath! Bui his petition falis on deaf ears : it is lefi 
for Theiis io iniercede and procure pardon for her husband. But 
the wolf now grown insatiabiej stays not his slaughter at the 
Nereid^s command^ and is tumed into the ' WolfStone '. Peleus 
makes his way to Magnesia^ and there ai last is absolvedfrom his 
bloodguiltiness by King Acastus.] 

This episode is derived from Nicander. See Introduction xiii. 

350. ferat : subj. because in orat. obl. after edere. 

351. trepidi opisi. Genitive of description with Trachinius (sc. 
heros or rex). The line aptly marks the kindly solicitude of the 
monarch for his guest. 

352. This speech of the herdsman shows little of Ovid's undoubted 
dramatic power. It is too prolix and bombastic to befit a speaker 
of humble rank (and scant of breath, 347), and the descnptions 
which it contains, however elegant, are quite inappropriate at 
a time when * delay is ruinous ', 376. 

353. medio orbe : poetical abl. of * place where * without pre- 
position. 

354. videret : ' subj. by assimilation ' to that of the sentence on 
which it depends, ' cum . . . respiceret \ 

The meaning is that the distance already traversed, on which the 
Sun looks back, is as great as that which still lies before him, 
i.e. he has completed the half of his career. We are thus told 
three times (cf. medio orbe and altissimus in the previous line) that 
it was noon-day. See Introd. xvi. 

359. templa: 8n. 

Bubsunty Mies hard by.' Some of the older commentators 
proposed to take the line as referring to the home of Nereus on the 
ocean floor, but had this been the poet's meaning, he would have 
expressed it differently. 

360. trabibuB, ' tree-trunks,' as often, 642. 

361. iN^ereides : cf. 380. The wolf is the chosen instrument of 
Psamathe's vengeance, 267 n., and naturally makes his lair in the 
vicinity of her temple. 
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361. ponti : with deos^ ^ gods of ike sea ' — the Malian gull 
364. paludem. Such repetition (anaphora) is not uncomnMMi 
after a relative, even where no ambiguity is possible. 

366. lupuB. Observe the rare lengthening of the final syllable, 
allowed when a pause follows us in * ictus '. Veig. Georg. iii. 189 
' invalidus etiamque tremens etiam inscius aevi '. 

iunciBque. The MSS. give mveisque (M.) and silvisque 
(N. and others). Merkel reads his own arbitrary conjecture 
mucisque^ and cites as an example of the plural ' nostris lexicis 
incogniti ', Sen. A^. Q. iii. 16. 2. For iuncis cf. viii. 336 * lenta salix 
ulvaeque leves iuncique palustres '. Burmann ulvisque, 

367. BpiBBO, ' clotted.' 
riotuB, and 368 lumina : 4 n. 

368. fuImlneoB, ^flashing/ of the boar's tusks. Cf. x. 550 
' fulmen habent acres in aduncis dentibus apri ' ; viii. 289 ' fulmen 
ab ore venit ' (of the Calydonian boar). It has also a snbsidiary 
sense ^ murderous ', ' death-dealmg '. 

370. rabie : the savage frenzy, sent upon him by the Nereid. 
neque . . . ourat, * does not choose to.* Cf. Verg. Georg, i. 39 
' nec repetita sequi curet Proserpina matrem '. 
ieiunia: 8n. 
372. hoBtiliter, * with fell intent.' The ravages of the wolf are 
deliberate, like those of the Calydonian boar, 'famulus vindexque 
Dianae ', sent by that goddess to harry the provinces of the gods 
preferred to her by King Oeneus, viii. 282. Cf. 381. 

374. leto est data = occisa est. 

375. unda prima, ' the water^s edge.' So Cat. ii. 3 ' cui primum 
digitum dare adpetenti ', where ^ primum digitum 's=not ' first finger ' 
(index) but * tip of her finger '. 

demugitae, ^ filled with lowing, bellowing.' Occurs only here. 

376. dubitare. The infinitive after remittere is rare and poetical. 

378. anna : 35 n. For this repetition, common in the poets, 
cf. xii. 241 *certatimque omnes uno ore "arma, arma" loquuntur.' 
It conveys vividly the idea of excitement. 

ooniuncta tela feramus, *let us make a united attack.' The 
epithet is ' transferred '. 

379. dixerat, ' he had said/ ' he ceased.' 
nec = '^i//not'. 

380. admiBsi, * his crime/ 12 n. 
Nereida : Psamathe, 267 n. 

colligit, ' gathers.' [This use of colligo is not conunon in the 
Augustan period. * Colligor ex ipso dominae placuisse sepulcro ' — 
part of the epitaph on Corinna's Psittacus, Am, ii. 6. 61. It occurs 
three times in the Dialogus of Tacitus. Conington on Persius 
V. 85 : 

'mendose colligis/ inquit 
'Stoicus hic aurem mordaci lotus aceto.' 
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says that it is the technical term for logical inference — (rvXXoyi^co-^ac 
So Juv. xi. 198 ' eventum viridis quo colligo panni '. D. A. S.] 

381. *Was making his losses an offering to the shade of 
Phocus.' 

383. rex Oetaeus : Ceyx. Trachin was close to Mt« Oeta. 

385. capillos: 4n. 

386. hos ipsos : the tresses already braided. 
infiua : middle voice ; * clinging to '. 

387. sine se refers to subject of mittai, not to that of the 
principal verb precaiur, 

389. illi : sc. inquit, 

pulchrosy * becoming/ in the double sense of * beautiful ' and 
' honourable '. That the former sense is present and indeed pre- 
dominant here is shown by such passagesas^. A, iii. 153 ^neglecta 
decet multas coma', and Pseudo-Tibullus iv. 219 (of Sulpicia) ' seu 
solvit crines, fusis decet esse capillis '. 

pios, * fond/ * wifely '. See Vocabulary. 

390. plena est promissi gratia vestri, ' the kindness of your 
promised assistance is (already) complete.' Peleus declares him- 
self amply satisfied with the generous offer already made (287) and 
is unwilling to give his hosts any further trouble on his behalf. 
K. differently : 

'Enough thy husband's ready-proffered aid 
Bends me to thanks.' 

But though ihejirst person plural is often used for the singular, vos 
and vester are nevers=/» and tuus, Since, therefore, vestrim\x^\. 
point to both Ceyx and Alcyone, the promissum is more fitly 
referred to 287, where Ceyx is speaking for himself and his queen 
(cf. tenemusy 284), than to 382, 3. 

391. nova monstra: an allusive line. Peleus' share in the 
hunting of the Calydonian boar has cost him dear, 409 n. The 
emphasis falls on nova — * no fresh monsters '. This is, I think, 
more pointed than to take nova monstra as merely='this strange 
portent.' Perhaps movere should be read. 

392. numen pelagi : the Nereid, Psamathe. 

393. arce summa, ' on the crest of the hill.' 
396. viUos: 4n. 

398. oaeruleam. This, like other epithets applied to the sea 
{viridis, glaucus^ vitreus), is by the poets naturally transferred to 
the deities of that element, 158 n. 

399. neo, * but not.' 

400. YkaxLO==huius, * for this sin.' 

401. sedenim: 13 n. 

403. laoerae : in sense with cervice^ a ' transferred ' epithet. 

404. marmore. The more usual construction is in with accus., but 
the ablative is occasionally found, though the use is not very fuUy 
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illustrated in the lexicons. Cf. below 742 ; iv. 396 ' quae modo 
iila fuerunt, paltnite mutantur'; ix. 81 'tauro mutatus membra 
rebello ' ; xii. 34 * supposita fertur mutasse Mycenida cerva '. This 
abl. is akin to, but not identical with, that which Horace afiects, 
e.g. Odes^ iii. i. 47: 

'cur valle permutem Sabina 
divitias operosiores ? ' 

Stories of this kind were suggested by the resemblance, real or 
fanciedy of a rock, stone, or other natural object to the animal or 
object in question, cf. xii. 23 ' fit lapis et servat serpentis imagine 
saxum ' ; and Homer's story of the petrifaction of the Phaeacian 
ship (Qd, xiii. 156). Antoninus Liberalis asserts that this ' Wolf 
Stone ' was long to be seen on the borders of Locris and Phocis. 
mutavit : sc. Psamathe. 

404-5. corpus . . . aervavit. The punctuatiQn in the text, 
suggested by Professor Slater, gives que a more natural position in 
the sentence. 

409. Haemonio= Thessalicoy as often. Haemon, son oi Pelasgus, 
was father of Thessalus, and Haemonia was the old name of 
Thessaly. 

According to the account more generally received, Peleus sougbt 
refuge in his exile, not with Ceyx, but with Eurytion, king of 
Phthia, and it was for the bloodguiltiness incurred when he by 
mishap transfixed his host with an arrow during the hunting of the 
Calydonian boar, that he was shriven by Acastus. If the interpre- 
tation I suggest for 391 be correct, Ovid has drawn, suo more^ from 
both accounts. 

purgamina : for plural^ 8 n. Whoever was guiity of a serious 
transgression was not allowed to take part in the worship of the 
gods until he had been shriven by an innocent man. For the 
nature of this purification see vii. 261 ' terque senem flamma, ter 
aqua, ter sulfure lustrat '. 

[4 1 a-474. Ceyx^ perturbed by these untoward happenings^ resolves 
to consult Apollo at his shrine over sea, His wi/e tearfuiiy essays 
to wean himfrom his design^ or at least to prevail upon him to take 
her in his company. She is turned from her pleading only by his 
promise to retum within two months, His leavetaking and sailing^ 

In this story, as in the preceding, Ovid follows Nicander. 

*The episode of Ceyx and Alcyone, one of the most charming and 
pathetic of all the stories, is a genuine sea-idyll. Though. as so 
often happens, overlaid with detail, it makes one feel with the life 
of those Toia-iu re 6a\daa-ia epya fjjefjLrjXtv more than any other ancient 
work except the Odyssey,* Sellar. 

410- II. fratriB sui vaguely defines /r^^/^//j— the transforma- 
tion of Daedalion is meant (291-345). 
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fratrem 8eouti8= 'prodigia fratris secutis/ For the construc- 
tion, 155 n.; the reference is to the episode of the destroying wolf 
and its petrification, 346-409. 

It is strange that the editors do not remark the harshness and 
obscurity of the expression here. May not 'fratrem secutis' in 
the sense of 'prodigies attendant on his brother* be a gloss on 
' fratris sui prodigiis *, which has ousted the latter half of 410. 
[Perhaps the reading should be * fratris questu fratremque secutis '. 
*fratris questu'=his brother's lament, plaint. Cf. 331 *natam 
delamentatur ademptam \ D.A.S.] 

The order is * Interea Ccyx, turbatus anxia pectora prodigiis et 
fratris sui et fratrem secutis, parat '. 
pectora: 4n. 

412. oblenimina. Ovid has as a decided liking ifor these neuters 
ending in -men^ as Chaucer for words ending in -cioun : purgaftieti 
409, imitamen 626, medicamen^ and moderamen occur only in the 
Metamorphoses, 

The MSS. reading oblectamina does not furnish the required 
antithesis to turbatus pectora j oblenimina is Kom's conjecture. 

413. nam introduces a clause explaining why Ceyx, in order to 
consult ApoUo, was compelled to seek his shrine at Claros overseas, 
instead of visiting the world-famous oracle at Delphi, which was 
not far distant from Trachin, 339 n. 

415. consilli : for the gen. cf. vi. 268 ^ tam subitae matrem certam 
fecere ruinae*. Classical prose would have ^ ceriiorem fecit de 
consilio * (consilii also, but not in Caesar). This genitive is an exten- 
sion of the use after adjectives of knowledge and ignorance. 

417. buxo simillimuB. For construction, 155 n. The pale- 
ness of the yellovv boxleaf was proverbial. See note on palluity 1 10, 

419. ter, ' again and again,' of an indefinite number of times. 
So * terque quaterque ' and other combinations. 

422. cura mei : attracted into the relative clause. 

423. seouruB, * untroubled,' * unconcerned '. Securus conformably 
to its derivation (se = sine + cura) implies not safety but a man's 
ovvn sense of safety, whether this is well or ill grounded. This, 
too, was the primary signification of the English derivative. Shake- 
speare, Rich, II^ 11. i : 

* We see the wind sit sore upon our sails, 
And yet we strike not, but securely perish.* 

But the subjective sense tended to pass into the objective, and thus 
the word became, to the impoverishment of the language, a mere 
synonym for ' safe '. Trench, Select Glossary. 

425. puto : ironically, as often when parenthetical. at puio 
often introduces objections which the speaker then proceeds to 
refute. In this case the objection is purely imaginary. 

425. tantum: the adverb. 
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428. laoeras tabulaa/ timbers tempest-tossed.' lacer is often 
used of shipwrecks. 

429. sine corpore : adjectival with tumulis^ * corseless tombs/ i.e. 
cenotaphs. Prose writers avoid this attributive use of adverbial 
phrases, except in certain stock forms. A ' cenotaph ' is a tombstone 
erected in memory of a dead person whose body has not been 
recovered. The proper cdebration of funeral rites was all important 
in the eyes of the ancients, who believed that the souls of those who 
were denied this honour were doomed to wander restless over the 
earth. The mention of inscriptions (norntna) is of course an 
anachronism. 

431 . Booer Hippotades. Alcyone was daughter of Aeolus (444), 
the divine gaoler of the winds, who was son of Hippotas. 

ait : subj. of virtual orat obL as representing the assumed 
thought of Ceyx, his ' fellax fiducia '. 

432. oontineat and plaoet : subj. ' by assimilation ' to the mood 
of the sentence on which they depend. 

434. inoommendata. This word only here. commendatus ^ 
entrusted to one's care> and so easily comes to mean well-tended, 
protected. incommendatusy under the protection of no one, 
' abandoned '. 

436. excutiunt. The ancients conceived, perhaps on the analogy 
of the friction of flints, that lightning was produced by the shocks 
and encounters of the winds and the clouds. 

437. Cf. 431 n. A picturesque touch. 

438. hoo : prose would have eo, 

440. eertUB eundi. From Verg. Aen, iv. 554 ' iam certus eundi '. 
certus in this sense takes a genitive on t|ie analogy of that which 
foUows adjectives of desire like cupidus^ studiosus. The genitive 
here is different from that at 415. 

443. erit: ^^ferendum, 

444. Aeolidis: 431 n. 

445. sidereuB, ' star-descended/ 271 n. 
igniB : of ardent love. 

446. cursus: 8n. 

449. causam probat, sc. ei\ frobare is to show a thing to be 
right or fitting, secure its approval or acceptance. So 'probare 
aliquid alicui ' — to convince one of something, obtain his assent or 
consent to it. 

451. nobis here probably ^ mihi. It is the plural ' of majesty ', 
hke the royal (and editorial) ' we Mn English. 

452. paMos: of Lucifer, 271. 

454. est admota : to the mind of Alcyone. 

456. BuiB: emphatic s=/r<;^», *its due equipment'. Note in 
this line (i) the rare spondaic penultimate. Cf. 93, though the 
hiatus and proper name differentiates that instance from this. 
A better parallel would be Verg. Aen, iii. 549 * comua velatarum 
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obvertimus antemnarum ' ; (2) tbe ending in a word of four syllables, 
cf. 17 and Vergil just quoted. 
457. rursus : witb horruit, Sbuddering was a bad omen. 

461. iuvenes = simply remiges^ *tbe lusty rowers *. iuvenis does 
not correspond to our ' youtb ', for it is often used witbout any special 
reference to age. . According to regular Latin usage, it means a man 
in the prime of life — of any age between 17 and 46, during wbich 
citizens were liable to serve in tbe army. iuventus is common in 
Livy for tbe * figbting-men ' or military strengtb of a state. 

quaerente moras, 'seeking pretexts for delay.' Cf. Tib. i. 
3. 16 ' quaerebam tardas anxius usque moras '. 

462. geminis : tbe galley was a bireme, baving a double bank of 
oars on eitber side. 

463. BUBtulit : from ber swoon. 

466. prima. If this be taken predicatively witb signa^ tbe 
meaning is tbat the first sigbt sbe sees on retuming to consciousness 
is her husband signalling from his bark. Tbus tbe unromantic 
Germans. It is surely more poetical when taken witb tbe subject 
of videt — Alcyone. With love's keen vision, she is the first to pick 
out her busband^s form on tbe receding vessel. A similar passage 
is Her, v. 63 * hinc ego vela tuae cognovi prima carinae ', where 
Palmer quotes Scott's Maid of Neidpath : 

' Ere scarce a distant form was kenned, 
Sbe knew and waved to greet him.* 

466-70. In tbese lines Ovid has imitated himself. See his descrip- 
tion of tbe leave-taking of Protesilaus and Laodamia, Her, xiii. 
1-25. 

470. Bummo fluitantia malo, ' flappmg at the masthead.' 

471. neo = ne quidetn, 

473. pars. Cf. Hor. Odes^ i. 3. 8 (of Vergil) 'animae dimidium 
meae', and in colloquial Englisb 'better half.* See also note on 
* sine me me pontus babet', 701. 

[474-572. Atfirst allgoes welL A favourtng hreeze springs 
upf and the seamen cease their rowing andcrowd on all sail. But on 
a sudden the south-east winddescends in squall^ andanon aJliscon' 
fusion, The crew do theirpart amid the turmoil of sea and warring 
winds, but their seamanship is unavailing. The rain falls in 
torrents^ the starless sky is lit up with the lightning^ and when the 
ship is beset within and without by the waves, all give themselves 
to despair, At lasta wave snaps mast and rudderand overwhelms 
the vessel, The king^s last prayer is that the sea may wash his 
body to his wife^ and with her name on his lips the waves close over 
his head.] 

Ovid's description of the storm at sea abounds in reminiscences 
of tbe trcatment of thc same tbeme by otber poets, e. g. Vergil and 
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Propeitius, and he has imitated himsdf in his later poems, especially 
Trist, i. 2. Thts pait of the book as a whole is vigorous and poetical, 
but disfigured by the £auhs of over-elaboration and straining after 
effect, which appear in so much of the poet^s work. 

474. portibua : 8 n. 

475. pendentee ; pioleptic or anticipatory use; cf. 341. The 
sailors, at the hint of a breeze, cease rowing, and fix their oars to 
haog facing the side of the ship. 

476. ' They braoe the yardstopmast high, and crowd on all canvas 
to catch the favouring gale.' 

478. non ampliuB: adverbial, thus not aifecting the case of 
aequar» 

mediom aeqaor : half the distance. 

479. puppe : pupfis^ lit. stem, is often used of a ship by the 
iigure which the grammarians call synecdoche— the representation 
of a whole by (me of its parts. So carina^ 524. 

erat «= aberat, Qi. x. 664 *" metaque erat longe '. 
utraque teUuB : their starting-point and their goal. 

482. ' Forthwith strike aU sail aloft.' iatndudutfty * this long 
while,* is properly used of past time, and when used with impera- 
tives, the order is to delay no loi^er to do what should have been 
done before. The explanation of this vivid mode of expiession, by 
which an order is thiown into the past, is that the imperative 
involves the idea of duty, and is therefore equivalent to a gerundive. 
So in Cat. kiv. 372 : 

' quare agite optatos animi coniungite amores 
dedatur cupido iamdudum nupta marito,' 

where iattiiiuduttt, though usually connected with cupido, may quite 
well be taken with the jussive subjunctive dedatur which = dedetida 
est, Such an instance may be regarded as transitional to the use 
with the imperative. For other instances of the imperative with 
iamduduttiy Verg. Aeti, ii. 103 ' iamdudum sumite poenas', Ovid {J)^ 
Her, xix. 118, xx. 80, Mett. xiii. 457. 

483. «^TitftTrmia, In the termination of this and similar forma- 
tions we see the remnant of the past. pait. pass. which was common 
originally to Greek and Latin. Thus atitetttna = awarfivofiivrj and 
alutttttus (99) = alotttettos. 

486. eubduoere remoe. The oars, already (475) placed in their 
sockets on the outer side of the vessd, are now ' shipped ' as a pre- 
caution against their being washed away or damaged by the heavy 
sea. 

487. munire latus, ' secure the sides,' by stopping up the holes 
made for the oars. Caulking may also be meant. 

ventis vela neg^are : lit. refuse the sails to the winds, i. e. furl 
them. 

488. egerit : from eger re. 
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aequor refiindit in aequor. One of Ovid's 'pueriles 
ineptiae \ as Seneca (N, Q. iii. 27. 12) not too harshly styles them. 
K. ' back to Ocean gave his proper flood.' 

489. rapit : the main idea in the word is speed. Trans. ' instant 
furls.' 

490. onmi e parte : sc. cae/i, This image of a war of the winds 
occurs frequently in the poets. Verg. Aen. ii. 416 : 

'adversi rupto ceu quondam turbine venti 
confligunt, Zephyrusque Notusque et laetus Eois 
Eurus equis.' 

491. indignantia: proleptic. 

492. neo : the negative goes mth /aMur; cf. 201. 
qui ait Btatua, ' how they stand.' 

493« iubeat and vetet : deliberative subjs. dependent on sare. 

498. induotas, ^drawn over,' 'shrouding' the sky, cf. i. 263 
' quaecumque fugant inductas flamina nubes '. 

502. hia agitur vioibua, ' is swayed by these changes ' (in the 
sea's temper). The vtces are described 497-501. 

504. vallee : sc. Acherontis. Cf. Verg. Aen. iii. 564 : 

'tollimur in caelum curvato gurgite et idem 
subducta ad manis imos desedimus unda.' 

505. demiBsam, ' sunken,' in the trough of the waves. 

507. dat fragorem : iiare is often joined by the poets with nouns 
denoting sound. There is a similar periphrasis in 527, where 
dat saltus ^ salit. See VergiPs instances coUected by Page on 
Aen. xii. 383. 

latuB : 4 n. 

508. olim: lit. 'atthattime',ofbothpastandfuture. Frequently, 
as here, in similes. Trans. * ofttimes '. Cf. xiv. 429 : 

'ut olim 
carmina iam moriens canit exequialia cygnus.' 

509. laoeras : proleptic, = ' ut eas lacerent.' 
aroes : i. e. the turrets on the city wall. 

510-11. ire peotore, ^charge full-front.' But the expressi(Mi is 
at least questionable. 

[Merkel may be right in bracketing 510-13 as an interpola- 
tion. The antithesis pectore and arma is weak, and even if 
pectore could mean Bv^ and be understood as an adverb ^fortiter^ 
the difficulty and weakness would remain. D. A. S.] 

512. Be admiserat, 'careered headlong.' The metaphor is 
from a horse given the rein. 

513. arma: 35 n. A tasteless play upon the word. 

514. ounei: wedges, by which the hull was made tight, the 
'laterum compages' of Verg. Aen. i. 122; Greek x^^^^l"*^"' 
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514. cerae : the caulking of wax. Pitch was more generally used 
for this purpose. 

517. oredas : * potential ' subj., 84 n. 

519-30. Two weak lines. The indusion of 'vela madent 
nimbis * in the dreadful circumstances of the shipwreck comes 
perilously near bathos. For ' undis . . . aquae ', we should expect 
* aquis . . . undae ', ttmits being a most inappropriate expression in 
this connexion for the waters from heaven. The inversion seems 
harsh and pointless. 

521. caeca : perhaps passive, 'daik/ ' impenetrable.' 

525. numero : sc cammtiiiomtm, 

526. defensae « qnae defenditur^ for the action of the participle 
is not past in reference to that of the verfo adsiluit, This 
' timeless ' use of the past. part. (corresponding to the Greek 'aorist ') 
is rare, except in the case of deponent verfos. M. 431 b and obs. i . 

527. spe : what is hoped for, the object of his ambition. 

528. tamen : to be taken with unus^ ' though single-handed, 
stilK' Like the Greek ofM»r, tamen is often so used as a concise 
e€|uivalent of the longer form with quamquam» Cp. Verg. Ecl, i. 28 
Mibertas, quae sera tamen respexit inertem', and the beautiful 
instance (which defies translation) in Aen, iv. 328 (quoted on 272 
above). 

530. decimae. The Romans believed that each tenth wave was 
larger and more powerful than its forerunners. Cf. Trist. i. 2. 49 : 

'qui venit hic fluctus, fluctus supereminet omnes, 
posterior nono est, undecimoque prior.' 

The kindred word decimanus thus became a synonym for ' huge '. 
Lucilius, the Roman satirist (180-103 B.C.), reproves Gallonius, a 
notorious glutton, for squandering all his substance on a 'monstrous 
sturgeon ' — acifiensere dedmano, 

imi>etUB imdae, ' the wave, in its onslaught.' 
532. Order : ' quam descendat vdut in moenia captae urbis.' 
descendat : subj., because purpose or motive is implied. 
Bradley, § 442. 

moenia = ' walls of oak ', bulwarks. 
533* pars : sc. maris, 

538. mortes : here ' hazards of death '. ■ The plural is rare ; 
cf. Verg. Aen, x. 854 'omnes per mortes animam sontem ipse 
dedissem ', where mortes s= different forms of death. 

540. ftmera: 429 n. 

541. inrita : cognate accus., to be trans. adverbially, 40. 

542. Bubeimt : sc. animum, 

543. pignoribUB, 'pledges of affection.' Children are 'pledges' 
as being security for the mutual affection of their parents. The 
word also retains part of its primary meaning,for a man's offspring 
would be the first to be chosen as a hostage for his good behaviour. 
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544. in ore, * on his lips/ So below 562, and cf. Prop. iii. 7. 

17: 

' quid cara natanti 
mater in ore tibi est?' 

545. unam : sc. eam. 

546. vellet: 'potentiar subj., 84 n. 

550. duplioata. See 521 above 'tenebris hiemisque suisque*. 

552. animosa = superbiens, and goes with spoliis, The 'spoils * 
are the mast and rudder. 

BUi>er8teB: sc. est, The resistless wave towers triumphant 
over the stricken vessel, even as a victor bestrides his prostrate 
enemy, before giving him the death blow. 

555. Bua refers not, of course, to the subject quis^ but to 
Athon Pindumve^ 164 n. 

556. praeoipitata : reflexive. 

562. plurima: 140 n. For the expression here cf. 544 and 
Her, ii. 32 'quique erat in falso plurimus ore deus*. 

564. eorpora : poet. plural. Or, perhaps it = metnbra, but see 8 n. 

569. mersum : proleptic, like Veiprs *• submersas obrue puppes * 
{Aen. i. 69). 

570. poBBes : subj., because nec quem = * nec talem ut eum *. 

571. luoe: lux itom 'daylight' comes to mean *day*. Here 
by a curious stretch of meaning it = 'night*. 

ezoedere oaelo : not to succour his son, but to shun the painful 
sight of his death. So ii. 330 the Sun God, mourning the loss of 
his son Phaethon, hid his face for a day. And cf. \tx%. Aen, x. 473. 

[573-91. Meanwhile Alcyoney all unconscious of her husband*s 
doom, is making preparations for his retum, and offering 
propitiatory sacrtfices to the gods, To Juno, above all others, sne 
addresses her vows, But the goddess at last resolves to inform her 
ofthe sctd event, and sends Iris to the court ofthe Sleep God to bid 
him have the tidings conveyed to the queen in a dream.'] 

574. dinumerat nootea: see 453. 
induat and gerat 576 final subjs. 

576. reditus: poet. plur., 8n., very common with the verbal 
nouns of the 4th declension. But there is possibly a real plural 
meaning here. Tennyson, In Memoriam : — 

'Expecting still his advent home; 
And ever met him on his way 
With wishes, thinking, "here to-day," 
Or "hcre to-morrow" will he come.' 

inanes. Tennyson again : 

*0 mother, praying God will save 

Thy sailor, — while thy head is bowed, 
His heavy-shotted hammock-shroud 
Drops in his vast and wandering grave.' 
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The passage b a reminiscence of Verg. Aen, xL 49 (of Evander, 
bereaved of his son Pallas) : 

'et nunc ille quidem spe multum captus inani 
fors et vota facit cumulatque altaria donis.' 

578. lunonis : because she, under the title of Pronuba (' best 
bridesmaid') was the goddess of marriage, 'cui vincla iugalia curae ' 
(Verg. Aen, iv. 59). 

579. nnlliis erat, ' was no more.' nuHus is often found as an 
emphatic negative in familiar writing and speech—the Comedians, 
Catullus, and Cicero in his Letters. 

582. hoo, ' this last petition ' — ' ut nullam sibi praeferret '. For 
its fulfilment see 544, 5. There is a grim ' irony ' in this line. 

584. sustinet, ' endures,' 322. 
ftine8ta8. Whoever had committed homicide, or had come 
into contact with a dead body, was held to be' polluted. For the 
necessary purification, 409 n. We have here a poetical extension 
of this notion, since Alcyone had not been near her dead husband. 
It may be a reminiscence of Verg. Aen, vi. 149 (the Sibyl to Aeneas 
of the drowned Palinurus) : 

' praeterea iacet escanimum tibi corpus amici 
(heu nescis) totamque incestat funere classem.' 
587. inbe . . . mittat : mittat is jussivesubj., in semi-dependence 
on iube. iubere is usually constructed with the accus. and infin. 
For the subjunctive, 282 n. 

589. dizerat: 379 n. 
velamina: 8n. 

590. arcnato : to be scanned as a trisyllable. The rainbow, 
according to the poets, is the bridge by which Iris descends to earth 
and ascends again (632). For the whole passage cf. xiv. 829 (where 
Iris, at the biddingof Juno,repairs to Hersilia, who is mouming the 
loss of her husband Romulus, to convey her to heaven to rejoin him 
there) : 

'flebat ut amissum coniunx cum regia luno 
Irin ad Hersiliam descendere limite curvo 
imperat et vacuae sua sic mandata referre ' ; 
and 838: 

Mn terram pictos delapsa per arcus.' 

591. iussi : 142 n. 

[592-673. Iris fares to the Cave of Sleep, delivers her charge to 
the drowsing god and hurries away, but not before she experiences 
the sleepy influence of the place, From among the host of Dreams 
Somnus chooses Morpheus to convey the news. He issues forth on 
the errand, Arrivedat Trachin^ he takes on the semblance of Ceyx^ 
and announces her loss to the sleeping gueen.] 

This description of the Cave of Sleep, into which Ovid has woven 
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his dream-lore, is perhaps the most brilliant passage in the book, 
and has often been imitated by modem poets, e. g. Chaucer and 
Spenser. The poet here gives scope to his peculiar talent for 
personification. For the whole episode he is probably indebted to 
his own fancy rather than to any of his predecessors. His account 
of the dreams is different from that in Homer, Od. viii. 562 et seqq., 
which Vergil follows in Aen. Book vi. 

596. dubiae crepuscula lucis, 'a gloaming of faint light/ 
sc. sunt. exhalantur does not go with crepuscula. The twilight 
is the result of the steaming cloud and mist. 

597. alcB cristati oris : the cock, chanticleer. Tennyson : 

*^The crested bird that claps his wings at dawn. * 

598. silentia: 8n. 

599. canibuB Bagacior anaer. Observe the climax f vigil . . . 
soUiciti . . . sagacior '. The legend which relates how the vigilant 
geese gave the alarm when the Gauls, already masters of the city, 
had escaped the notice of the dogs, and were scaling the Capito^, 
obtained for them with the Romans the reputation of the most 
wakeful of animals. The story is probably * aetiological *, i. e. 
invented to account for an existing custom or name. There was an 
annual procession in honour of Juno, at which geese were carried, 
bedecked with flowers, through the city, while dogs were exhibited 
nailed to boards. This custom, the origin of which was perhaps 
forgotten and doubtless disputed, is probably the genesis of the 
tale. 

603. aquae iLetlies : not ' Lethe's water', for that river was in the 
lower world, but * Lethaean water *, i.e. like Lethe, in its quahty of 
inducing sleep and forgetfulness. 

quem : sc. rivuin^ in its second sense of * bed, channel '. 

604. invitat somnos. Hor. Epodes^ ii. 27 : 

'fontesque lymphis obstrepunt manantibus 
somnos quod invitet leves.* 

605. fecunda : the poppy was so called on account of the 
abundance of seeds in its pod. 

610. medio : with in antro. 

hebeno : abl. of place where. heheno sublimis is poetical for in 
hehenina sponda^ * on an ebon frame, bedstead.* For the omission of 
in cf. Verg. Aen. xi. 67 * iuvenem agresti sublimem stramine ponunt *. 

611. unioolor: x.^.pullus. 

613. hunc circa: anastrophe of the prep., common in poetry. 
varias : true and false. Iris asks for the former, 626. 

615. harenas, ^ grains of sand.' 

616. Bimul = simulatque^ 94. 

616-17. manibuB dimovit. Iris makes her way through the 
thronging phantoms like a person advancing through brambles, 
brushwood, &c, It may be remarked that the implied metaphor 
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is inconsistent with iaceniy 614. Ovid here,as elsewhereyis careless 
in the numagement of his eiaborate detaiL 

618. ■aera : as being the home <^ a god. 
gntTitate : of the heaviness of sleep. So Cicero has ' gravibos 
ocnfis'. 

620. peetora : 8 n. 

631. •xeiusit Bibi ae, * shook himself ofil' Ovid cannot resist 
quips of this kind. Cf. 125 n. Similariy in viii. 819 (of Fames and 
the hapless Erysichthon) * seque viro inspirat '. 

622. quid, * why.' 

eogn o v it : here = agnovity ' Iieknewthe goddess.' 

623. Somne: lepeated for emphasis. Compare tlie more im- 
pressive example in Shakespeare, Macbeth^ ll. iL 32-4 : 

^ Methooght I heard a voice cry ^' Sleep no more ! 
Macl)eth does murder sleep ", the innoceht sleep, 
Sleep that knits up the raveii'd sleave of care.' 

627. Heronlea : an anachronism. Hercules' death on Mt. Oeta 
(383), from which Trachin was calied Hercuiea, happened iater. 

Trachine: ablative (in locative sense). Prose would have 
the accus. (after adeanf^ 
627-8. iube . . . adeant : 587 n. 

628. simnlacra nanfraga : for piur., 8n. 'The shape of 
him that suffered in the storm ' (Dryden). 

630. Similarly in viii. 812 Ovid says of the Oread sent to bid 
Fames inspire Erysichthon with a prodigious hunger : 

'visa tamen sensisse famem, retroque dracones 
egit.' 

634. artificem Bimnlatoremque : by hendiadys for ' expert 
imitator'. [The phrase is adapted from Prop. L 2. 8 ' nudus Amor 
formae non amat artificem.' D. A. S.] 

For HorpheuB see Vocabulary. 

635. quisquam alter, 'any of his feilows.' alter often = 
neighbour, companion, &c. 

640. For loelos and Fhobetor see Vocabulary. 

This is a common form of expression in the epic poets, 
starting with Homer, by which one name is supposed to be given to 
the same person or thmg by the gods, another by mankind. The 
most probable explanation of this curious iiterary convention is that 
tlie so-called ' divine ' names were merely older names, which liad 
been superseded by newer coinages. People were unabie to under- 
stand the meaning and derivation of some of these archaic forms, 
and accounted for their existence by attributing them to divine 
invention. 

642. PhantasoB : see Vocabulary. 

644. hi : Icelos and Piiantasos. 
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645. populoB . . . plebemque : a hendiadys, ' the common folk 
of the nations.' 

646. senior: 157 n. 

647. edita here = mandaia, 
649. alto: ii4n. 

651. morae breve tempus nieans not much more than ' breve 
tempus '. 

651-2. urbem Haemoniam : Trachin, 409 n. 

654. sine vestibus ullis : the garments of the Greeks hung 
loosely on the person, and so were easily disengaged or washed oS* 
in the water. 

656. capillia: for the simple abl. cf. 117. 

657. refUso. The precise force of the prep. in this compound, as 
used here, is not very obvious. Page's explanation seems hardly 
satisfactory, when in his note on refundo (at Verg. Aen.i. 126), 
' used of a liquid which flows up instead of down/ he cites this 
passage, translating ' tears upwelling o*er his face '. Other MSS. 
givcpro/uso, for which cf. 418. 

662. falso : adverb, ' do not cheat yourself by.* 
me : i. e. ' me rediturum esse '. 

664. AuBter: a slight divergence from 481, where Eurus, the 
south-east wind, is mentioned. But see 490 n. 

665. nostra: 451 n. 

667. ista : is^e usually = ' that of yours '. But there are in- 
stances of its use as ^ ' that of mine ', when meant to be regarded 
from the point of yiew of the person addressed. [Chiefly in later 
Latin, e.g. Lucan iii. 125 : 

'certe violata potestas 
invenit ista deos/ 

where the speaker Metellus is referring to the ' tribunicia potestas ', 
and tsta = Aaec nostra. D. A. S.] So here haec and tsta both refer 
to the same thing, ' this news,' but ista has the special shade of 
meaning ' the news I have told you '. Cf. Hor. Epp. i. 6. 67 ' si 
quid novisti rectius istis, candidus imperti ; si non, his utere mecum ', 
where Wilkins translates * what is now before you '. M. 486. [The 
change from haecXo ista is odd, and the ablative rumoribus difficult. 
Ovid may haveivritten * non mista vagis rumoribus ' — the story is 
not wrapped up in a cloud of questionable detail. Cf. xii. 54 : 

'mixtaque cum veris passim commenta vagantur 
milia rumorum.* — D. A. S.j 

669. lugubria : sc. vestimenta, * robes of woe.' Cf. Prop. iv. 11. 
97 ' niunquam mater lugubria sumpsi '. 

670. indeploratum. Note the melancholy of the spondaic 
rhythm, by accommodation to the sense. Cf. 19. 

inania, ' ghostly/ * phantom.' The epithet belongs more 
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properly to the shadowy denizens of the nether world. Cf» Verg. 
Aen, vi. 269 ' perque domos Ditis vacuas et inania regna ' ; Hor. 
Odes i. 4. 17 Momusexilis Plutonia'. 
670. mitte ■■ sine descendere, 

672. orederet : final subj., quam being = ' talem ut \ adicit is 
historic present, and so can be followed by a secondary tense. 

673. manus : nominative. 

[674-709. Alcyone awakes^ and searches her chamber for her 
husbatid, * Ceyx ii surely was, orhis phantom^ Would in death 
we had not been partedl But I will not be left to lament him. 
Jf my tombstone cover not both our bodiesy it shall at least couple 
our names^\ 

674. laorimaB movet atque laoertos, 'bursts into tears and 
waves her anns'; for the zeugma, 146 n. [lacertos would be 
more appropriately used of a man^s arms, cf. 33 lacertosi coloni, 
Better perhaps place a comma at movet^ and connect lacertos 
corpusque, sc. * Ceycis coniugis *. D. A. S.]. 

678. bI sit : j/, in interrogative sentences, is used for * whether * 
only with verbs implying test or trial ; cf . 693. 

The order is * circumspicit si (ille) qui modo visus erat, sit 
illic'. 

679. nam. As often with nam and enimy there is a suppressed 
thought. Here * She was able to search for . . . ' 

680. invenit : historic present. 

683. Boindit : opp. to solvere, 
quae luctUB cauBa : sc. sit. 

684. nullaoBt: 579 n. 
690. nitebat: 271 n. 

692. hoo : deictic 287, strengthened by ecce, 

693. vestigia : perhaps marks of the water which had seemed to 
drip from the visitant. 

Bi : 678 n. 

694. hoc erat: like the Greek tovt iKfivo—oi the bappeningof 
something long expected or thought of, here the realization of a fore- 
boding. The idea is * the blow has fallen at last *. ^/-ds/— impeifect 
of * awakening * or * fact just recognized* like the Greek riv ipa — * was, 
as it appears.' For this use of hic ille cf. Verg. Aen, iv. 675 (Anna on 
learning of the suicide of her sister Dido) ' hoc illud, germana, fuit ? 
me fraude petebas ? ' Aen. vii. 128 (of the fulfilment of the prophecy 
that the Trojans should * eat their tables ') : 

*haec erat illa fames, haec nos suprema manebat, 
exitiis positura modum.' 

animo divinante, ' in my prophetic soul.* 

695. ventoB sequerere. * To trackthe winds,* is a Vergilian ex- 
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pression for to be bome by the winds wherever they take one. But 
the phrase is used here to point the contrast with ' me fugiens *. 

697. diixisses: past jussive subj.,in semi-dependence on vellem 
which is ' potentiaL' 

multam: adverbial, 'very,' Cf. iv. 155 *0 multum miseri, 
meus illiusque parentes '. 

ftiit. Verbs expressing duty, fitness, possibility, &c., regularly 
have the indicative in the apodosis of a conditional sentence, even 
where the protasis is an unrealized condition. Cf. Cic. ^^ Milone 
§ II ' Si ita Milo putasset, optabilius ei fuit dare iugulum P. Clodio 
quam iugulari a vobis.' In the present instance, such a protasis 
is to be supplied, e.g. ' had you not dissuaded me *. M. 348 e. 

699. non simul, ' apart from thee.' 

700. nunc : Greek vvv dc, ' as the case now stands,' ' as it is.' 
quoque emphasizes ipsa tobe supplied. 

700-1. There is a climax of fancy in these lines. She begins 
simply ' Parted from thee, I am undone '. Then, since her intense 
sympathy makes her feel all the terrors of her husband's death, 
* Parted from thee, I toss upon the waves.' Finally, her existence 
being entirely bound up with his, * Parted from myself, i. e. my 
other self, thee, ocean claims me.' The MSS. reading ' sine me te 
pontus habet ' misses the point of the passage, and has been cor- 
rected ' sine te me '; but ' sme me me ', the emendation of Heinsius, 
is without doubt more Ovidian in its finespun (and misplaced) 
ingenuity. See Introd. xvi, xvii, Cf. Trist* i. 2. 43 : 

'at nunc ut peream, quoniam caret illa periclo, 
dimidia certe parte superstes ero.' 

703.. [longiuB here « diutius, as in iii. 120' non longius illo vivit *, 
and iv. 230 ' nec longius ille moratus ', &c. This use of the word to 
denote time, not space, appears to be confined to the comparative, 
and is very seldom found in good prose writers— see Lewis and 
Short s. V. D. A. S.] 

pugnem = contendam, and is thus constructed with the infin. 
instead of the usual ut clause. 

. 705. in sepiQcro goes with both urna and littera. She means 
that the epitaph will read * Alcyone Ceycis coniunx '. 

708. prohibet: sc. loqui. 

[710-48. Alcyoney while walking on the shore and fondly re- 
callingthe incidents of her husband' s leave^taking, discovers his body 
drifting shoreward, In despair she cc^ts herself into the sea, but 
the gods havepity on her, and change the devoted patr into king- 
fishers, the birds that presage calm weather,] 

713. hoc : deictic — *at this part of the shore \ 
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717-18. adpulit . . . Uquebat. Observe the change of tense. 
adpuUi expresses a singlc fact, liquebai a process. 

718. aberait: for the mood, 68 n. 

719. ignorans: concessive. 

721. et Blqna eat ooniimx tibi : ' ct misera coniunx, si qua tibi 
est.' 
733. hoo = eo, as in 438. 



730. pra«del»aBat : a new compound. pra 

arrested by ihe shore. 



731- [Perhaps mirumne /uilf s\i(3n\A bc read. 

n the ii ■ ' - . - - 




e interrogative clause. D. A. S.] 

732. modo natiB : cf. suditts, 341, and recentibus, 737. 

734. maeato ; sc sano. 

736. aine MUigidiie ; attributive, equivalent to exsangue, 439 n. 

739. MQBerlt : supply utrum. The pedect subjs. in these 
dependent clauses are an apparent breach of tbe ri^es for tense 
sequence. The perfect, however, is occasionally found, especially 
in Livy, of an event expressed as a distinct fact, without reference 
to the leading proposition in past time. 

741. ■uperia. According to the legend they were transformed by 
Thetis and her sister Nereids. Theoc. vii. 59 ' the kinglishers, 
dearest far of birds to the Nereids of the blue sea '. 

742. alite : for the abl., 404 n. 

obaoxius: properly ' ob noxam poeoae obligatus'— Uable to 
punishment for a wrong committed. But thc notion of wiong- 
doing is oflen dormant, and obnoxius thus comes to mean simpTy 
' liable to punisbment ', and in a still more general sense ' subject, 
exposed to evil of any kind '. These uses are common in our 
oivn older writers. Bunyan ' The town of Manaoul . , . now lies 
obnoKiuus to its foes '. obnoxius never '-- offensivc, hateful, a sense 
which attached to the English derivative, because those whom we 
desire to punish are commonly those whom we dblike. Trench, 
Sete>:t Glossary. 

742-3. &tis obnoxius ledem . . . amor ; short for ' amor 
earum qui isdem fatis obnoxii erant'. 

743. tuno quoque manslt amor. The kinglisher was a type of 
constancy, because according to the story he never took a second 

When these birds build and sit on their nesls during seven 
rding to others, fourteen) days in winter or early spring 
was supposed to be calm and serene. The nests are said 
on the waves (pendentibus aequore, 746), because they werc 
.isbed olTthe rocks whereon they were built (the 'alcyonum 
\' of Prop. iii. 7. 61) and were thus fabled to be placed on 
es by the birds. 
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744. ooennt, ' mate.' 

748. praestatque, &c., * and smooths the main for his daughter's 
children.' Alcyone was daughter of Aeolus, 431. Yqx fraestare in 
the sense of 'warrant favourable' cf. Her, xv. 213 *Venus orta 
mari mare praestat amanti '. 

[749-795. ^^ ^f ^^^ sfiecfators o/this sad scene is moved to tell 
ofa similar transformation. Aesacus, son of Priam by Alexirhoe^ 
was enamoured of the nymph Hesperie, When he pursued her^ she 
fled away, but in her flight was bitten by a snake and died. Her 
wooer, i^t a frenzy of retnorse^ cast himself into the sea from a rock 
hard by^ but in ihe air was changed by Tethys into a * diver '.] 

By means of this episode the poet makes the transition to the 
tale of Troy and the Roman legends which form its natural sequel. 

749. senior = j^w^jr, 157 n. 

freta : accus. of ' space traversed ', like ' currere aequor,' &c. 

751. Bi fors tiQit: trans. simply ^perchance'. ferre is often 
used intransitively to express tendency, e. g. ' mea fert opinio,' * si 
occasio tulerit '. 

752. gerentem = not much more than ' having, with \ 

753. n, Mn respect of, a somewhat difficult use of ihe prep. 
In such expressions in expresses the idea of motion to some end. 
Such motion may be actual (' crescere in spatium ') or metaphorical, 
as here and in x. 538 ' celsum in comua cervum '. 

guttura: 8n. 

755. huiuB origo, 'the founders of his line.' This personal 
use of the word occurs first in Vergil. Cf. Aen. xii. 166 *pater 
Aeneas, Romanae stirpis origo*, imitated by Tacitus, .«^///i. iv. 9 
' origo luliae gentis Aeneas'. Milton (of Adam), P. L. ii. 375 ^ our 
frail original *. 

756. lovi : 297 n. For this genealogy cf. Hom. //. xx. 215, where 
Aeneas, in tracing his own descent from Assaracus, says, ' First 
Zeus begat D^rdanus, and he built Dardania (Troy). Then 
Dardanus begat a son Erichthonius, and Erichthonius begat Tros 
lo be lord over the Trojans, and to Tros three noble sons were 
bom, Ilus and Assaracus, and godlike Ganymedes, who became 
the most beautiful of mortal men. Him the gods caught up to be 
cupbearer to Zeus. Then llus again begat a son, noble Laomedon, 
and Laomedon b^at Tithonus and Priam. And Priam begat the 
goodly Hector.* 

It will be seen that Assaracus and Ganymede are out of the 
line of direct descent, and some editors think that 756 is an 
interpolation. Polle excludes it, and reads IIus for huius in 755, 
thus making the pedigree strictly a descent from father to son. But 
a garrulous narrator tends naturally to introduce the great names 
of Trojan myth, whether relevant or not to the main point of the 
genealogy. 
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757-8. novissima Troiae tempora sortitus, ^to whom fell 
Troy*s last evil days.' For tempora see 39 n. and cf. viii. 365 : 

^forsitan et Pylius citra Troiana perisset 
tempora.' 

758. iBte, *the bird ihat you see/ * yonder bird/ 667 n. 

759. BenBisset : sentire often = to feel something painful^ 
experience to one's cost. Hor. Odes ii. 7. 9. 

' tecum Philippos et celerem fugam 
sensi, relicta non bene parmula.' 

761. est enixa: 88 n. The opposition between the two 
clauses 'quamvis . . . Dymantis ' and ' Aesacon . . . bicorni ' would 
be expressed in Greek by ^v and df, the stress falling on the 
second clause. The absence of such particles as quidem^ verum 
makes the contrast more vivid and forcible. In English we should 
subordinate one clause to the other, ' while Aesacos,' &c. 

763. bioomi. The Greeks and Romans frequently represented 
river-gods as bull-headed, perhaps with reference to the roar of 
their torrents. Hom. //. xxi. 237 (of the Xanthus) fitiivKws ^urc 
ravpos» Hor. Oifes iv. 14. 25 (of the river of his native Venusia) 
* tauriforrois Aufidus \ Other explanations regard the homs as 
typical of (i) the strength, or (2) the windings (or branchings), or 
(3) *the crisp tossing' (Pater) of the stream. 

766. raruB : adverbially, 26 n. 

767. amori. Verbal adjs. in -di/is are often followed by the dat. 
of the agent (see 297 n.). Cf. Hor. Odes i. 24. 9 : 

^multis ille bonis flebilis occidit, 
nulli flebilior quam tibi, Vergiii.' 

769. patria ripa, ' on the bank of her sire's stream.' patrius 
^patemuSf as in 269. Prose would have in ripa. Hesperie was 
the daughter of the Trojan river Cebren. 

772. longe : probably goes with relicto. 

773. Troius heros : 106 n. 

774. celer to be taken with the ablative in each case, ' fear lends 
wings to the pursued, love to the pursuer.' 

777. oum vita, * and her life at the same time.' 

778. piget : sc. me» 

779. * this conquest costs too dear.' tanti is locative (so-called 
genitive) of value. 

780. nos duo : ' anguis et ego.* 

782. mortis solaoia = inferiae^ an expiatory offering for your 
death, 381. 

784. TethyB was the mother of Granicus (763), and 80 great 
grandmother of Aesacus. 
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788. obstari : impersonal, of course. 
Bede : i. e. his body. 

789. adBumpBerat : * itetative ' pluperfect, 1 1 5 n. 

794. eat = a^es/, 479 n. 

795. nomen : i. e. mergusy the diver, or perhaps the cormorant. 

K. : ' Still beneath the flood immersed, and still 
Emerging, Merg^s is the name he bears.* 
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adj.,used proleptically, 2, 334, 475, 

49»» 509- 
nsed for poss. gen., 8, 155, 196. 

nsed adverbially (of time), 126, 

766. 

r.ent. pl. of, used adverbially, 40^ 

54»- 
amphusj 478. 

anachronism, 429, 627. 

anapbora, 364. 

anastrophe of prep., 613. 

antecedent attracted into rel. cause, 

422. 

apostrophe, 50, 4 16. 

ari^wf, 35, .^77. 513- 
attmitus, 20, 709. 

attributive use of prepositional 

phrases, 429, 736. 

at puto, 425. 

auctor, 125. 

Bacchantes, movement of head by, 6. 
barbaricus, 162. 
bathos, 519. 

caerttleus, 398. 
cacruiuSf 158. 
Cases: 
Acc, space traversed, 749. 
retained, 4, 165. 367, 368, 385, 

39^, 411. 

afterroiddle voice, 179, 203, 589. 
Gen., defotitioUy 267. 

descriptioHy 35 1 . 

value, 779. 

after certus^ 415, 440. 
Dat., agent^ 297, 756, 767. 

possessiottf 416. 
Al)l., attettdaui circuf/istattces, 191. 

separatiotty 29. 117, 656. 

piace wherey 51, 196 (?). 

respecty 50, 266. 
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Abl. : 

crinUf 268. 

place and meanSy 272, 690. 

after muto, 404, 742. 
cenotaphs, 429. 
Comparatio Compettdiaria^ 155, 163, 

3.^7» 343, 410,417- 
'Conceits,* 48, 125, 488, 621, 700. 

coftsidere, 157. 

co-ordination for subordination, 126. 

comUf 16. 

cutteitSf 51 4. 

decima ttttdoj 530. 
' divine * names, 640. 

epithet, stock, 103, i8o(?). 
literary, 300. 
• transferred,' 142, 180 (?), 378^ 

403, 59^- 

fero (of tendency), 751, 
fides, 107. 
fistula, 154. 

^ frustration of effort ' in metamor- 
phosis, 81. 

genealogy of kings of Troy, 756. 

genitor, 202. 

getiius, 95. 

geography, negleclwl, 339. 

heros, 106, 773. 
hendiadys, 326, 634, 645. 
hic, deictic, 287, 291, 692,713. 
hoc erat = tovt* Ikhvo, 694. 

iamdtiduftty 482. 
itnpttne fero, 207. 
inattiSf 670. 
inconsistency, 616, 664. 

'«, 1 78, 753. 
in spatium, 1 76. 
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initfilisj loo. 
isfey 667, 758. 
iuheo, 587, 627. 
iuveniSf 461. 

/acertis, 428. 
lightning. 436. 
litotes, 28. 
lymphatus, 4. 

;/ia/^, 102, 136. 
media plehs, 283. 
-7//^;f, snhstantives in, 412. 
raetonymy, 112, 126. 
Metre,ending of hexameter, quadri- 
syllabic; 17. 
hiatus, 1 7, 93. 
*■ spondaic * line, 93. 
lengthening; -/7, 14. 
-que, 36, 290. 
-«j, 366. 
molior, 199. 
momentum^ 538. 
Moods : 
Indic, in expressions of duty, 
power, snitability, 697. 
of frequent or iterated action,perf., 

115; plnperf., 116, 122, 789. 
after quamvis, 88, 761. 
Snbj., consecutivc, 570. 
final, with qui, 574,672. 
with donec, 1 39. 
with priusquam, 532, 
' assimilated,' 432. 
deliberative, dependent, 493, 

574 (?). 
jussive, 103, 282, 587. 

optative, 288. 

' potential,' 84, 114, 117, 126, 

337> 517, 546,696. 

Tnfin., Tihtx pujrnoy 703. 
sideT rewitto, 376. 
after impetus csf, 333. 
wilh substantival force, 177. 
mortesj 538. 

nec « ne quidem, 471. 
= r/ . . . non, 201, 284. 
*hut not,' 174, 216, 379, 399. 



nitor, 271, 690. 
nos, noster, 451, 665. 
nullus, emphatic neg., 579, 684. 
numeral, ])oet. nse of, giS, 302. 
number, attracled, 82. 
nurus, 3. 

ohnoxius, 742. 

olim, 508. 

omission of verb of saying, 389. 

origo, 755. 

oxymoron, 127, 133. 

paila, 166. 

pcUleo, 110, I45, 418. 

pars militiae, 216. 

participle used where English would 

nse abstract substantive, 68, 101, 

267. 
*aorist,' 526. 
pater, 132. 
periphrasis, 25, 121, 149, 299, (with 

dare) 507, 524. 
pii^nus, 543. 
plangere, 75, 81, 709. 
play upon words, 513. 
plectrum, 16S. 
plurimus, 140, 562. 
plural, poetic, 8,and/<w«'w. 
potens, III. 
premo, 124. 
proho, 449. 

punctuation discnssed, 134, 404. 
purgamen, 409. 

readings discussed, 22, 180, 294, 

319,366,410,412,667, 701. 
redundancy, 353. 

repetition, for emphasis, 378, 623. 
perhaps a sign of unrevised condi- 
tion of the Metamorphoses, 25, 

154- 
rhythm accommodated to sense, 

670. 

river-gods bull-headed, 763. 

se, omitted, 134. 
sed enim, 13, 401. 
senior, 157,646, 749. 
sentire, 759. 
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sequence, irregular, 30, 739. 

secondary after historic present, 
672, 724. 
seqtuns^ 2. 

si — whether, 678, 693 
similes, 26, 73, 334, 417, 504, 508, 

510» 535. 534. 554» 614, 771. 
sub, 156, 277. 
subiiuSf 341. 
submiitere^ 171. 
sHus^ emphatic, 86, 456. 

not referring to subject of sen- 
tence, 164, 456.- 



synecdochej 479, 524. 

ier^ 419. 
tempus, 39, 758. 

utor^ 102. 

velamenium, 279. 

Vergii imitated, 51-3, 91, 504, 576, 

695. 
vesiery 390. 

zeugma, 141, 146, 674. 
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ABBREVIATIONS. 



abl.t ablative. 
iuCi accusative. 
adj., adjective. 
adv., adverb. 
c.f common (gender). 
compar,y comparative. 
conj.f conjiinction. 
dejtct.t defective. 
dem.^ demonstrative. 
dep.^ deponent. 
dimin.y diminutive. 
disirib.j distributive. 
f.f feminine. 
freq., frequentative. 
gen,, genitive. 
imper,, imperative. 
impf., imperfect. 
indecl.f iudeclinable. 
indeff indefinite. 
/;{/., infinitive. 
interj.^ interjection. 
interrog,^ interrogative. 
irreg., irregular. 
m,t masculine. 



metaph,, metaphorically. 
n.y neuter. 
neg., negative. 
mm.t nominative. 
num.f numeral. 
part.y participle. 
pass.f passive. 
pers.j personal. 
pfy perfect. 
//., plural. 
poss,, possessive. 
prep,t preposition. 
pres,j present. 
pron., pronoun. 
reflex,, reflexive. 
reLy relative. 
semidep,, semi-deponent. 
sing., singular. 
subj., subjunctive. 
subst.j substantive. 
superLy superlative. 
v.a.y verb active. 
V. n., verb neuter. 
lif., with. 



a, ab, prep, w, abl, from, by. 
abdo, -ere, -didi, -dittmi, v. a, hide. 
ftbeo, -ire, -ii (-ivi), -ftum, v. n, go 

away ; pass. And see eo. 
ab8ens,/ar/. ^absum. 
abBisto» -ere, -stlti, v, n. cease, desist. 
absum, -esse, afui, irreg, v, n, be 

away, absent, distant. 
ao, conf and. 

Acastus, -i, ///. a king of Thessaly. 
aocendOy -ere, -di, -sum, v.a, 

inflame, incite. 
acolpio, -ere, -cepi, -ceptum, v, a, 

accept, receive, harbour. 
acoXpIter, -tris, m. hawk, falcon. 
aoer, -cris, -cre, adj, sharp, fierce, 

boid. 
AchSron, -tis, ///. a river of Hades ;. 

the underworld. 
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I ftcumen, -inis, n, point. 
ad, prep. w, acc, to, towards ; for ; 

at, near. 
addo, -ere, -didi, -ditum, v.a. add. 
ftdeo, -ire, -ii (-ivi), -itum, v, n, go 

to, approach. 
adhibeo, -ere, -ui, -itum, v,a. 

receive, admit. 
ftdhuo, adv, yet, hitherto ; still. 
adi&oeo, -ere, -ui, v. tu lie near. 
ftdloio, -ere, -ieci, -iectum, v,a. 

add. 
ftdimo, -ere, -emi, -emptum, v.a. 

take away. 
adldquor, -i, -lotutus, v.ct, address. 
admissum, -i, //. crime. 
admitto, -ere, -mlsi, -missum, v.a. 

(of a horse) let loose, give the rein 

to ; se admittere, rus^ headiong. 
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adindneo,-crc,-ut|*Uum>v.a.reinind. 
admdveo» •crc» -mOvi, -mOtum, 

v.a, bring ncar, put to, apply ; 

admovere deniem, faslen onc's 

tcclh in. 
adnuo, -<^re, -ui, -utumi r.ii. nod in 

assent, grant. 
ftddro, «are, •avi, >atum, v.a. wor- 

ship ; pray to, cntrcat. 
ftdscendo, -ere» -di, -sum, v.aMmfu, 

cltmb) mount. 
adaoenBUS, -(it, m. asccnt. 
adaIUo,-Trei -ui, -sultum, v.m. lcap or 

spring upon. 
adapergo, -Ynis,/. spray. 
adapXolo, •Srci -»pcxi, -s|)ectum} r.a. 

bchold, sce. 
adato, -are, -stlti, v. n. stand at, ncar. 
adatringo, -^re, -iuxt, -ictum, r. a. 

tightcn. 
adaueaoo, -^re, -suevi, -suctum, v. a. 

aHdfi» accustom, be accustomed. 
adaumo, -cre, -mpsi, -mptum, v, a. 

take, reccive, put on. 
&dunou8, -a, -um, adj. curveil, 

hooked. 
adventuB, us, m. coming, arrival. 
adveraua, -a, -um, adj. fadug, 

opposite; contrary, hoslile. 
advdlo, -are, -avi, -atum, v. m. fly to, 

speedto. 
Ae&oldte, -ae, m, son of Acacus, 

Pelens. 
aedlHoo, -are, -avi, -atnm, r. a. build. 
Aegaeus, -a -um, at(/\ Aegean. 
Aedlia, -Idis,/. daughter of Aeolus, 

Alcyone. 
aequUia, -e, at(;, regular, measured. 
aequo, -are, -avi, -atum, v.a. afid n. 

equal, match ; reach, touch. 
aequor, -dris, ». sea. 
aequdreus,-a,-um,a.//. of thesea,sea. 
aequua, -a, -um, tui/, kind, favour- 

able, well disposcd. 
aer, -€ris {acc, aera), m. air. 
Aea&ooa, -i, m. son of Priam by 

Alexirhoe {accus, Aesacon) 
aether, -eris, //i. sky, heavcn. 
ftge {impcr, ofdi^o)^ comc ! 
ftger,>gri,m.land,fteld ; the country. 
ft^to, -are, -avi, -atum, f . a. drive, 

cha^ harry. 



agmen, -inis, n, an army in column 

on the march ; line, biand, troop. 
agnoaoo, -ere, -novi, -nitum, v,a. 

recognize, know. 
ftgo, -ere, egi, actum, v.a. drive; 

do, perform ; act upon, impel, 

sway ; spend or pass time ; agere 

featum, keep holiday. 
agreatia, -^^adj. of thecountry, nistic, 

boorish ; as subst. conntryman. 
agrlodla, -ae, m, farmer, tiller, 

husbandman. 
ftio, ais, ait, defect. v.n, say. 
ala, -ae,/. wing. 
albeo, -cre, v,n. be white. 
albeaos, -ere, t/./i. grow white, 

blanch, whiten. 
Aloidds, -ae, m, desoendant of 

Alceus, i. e. Hercules. 
Alcj^dne, -es,/. daughter of Aeolus, 

wife of Ceyx. 
&1$8, -!tis, c. bird. 
Alezlrhde, -es, / daughter of the 

river-god Granicus, mother of 

Aesacos. 
ftUquia, -qua, -quid, itidef, pron, 

some one. 
ftUter, adv. otherwise. 
ftliua, -a, -ud, culj, other, another. 

alii . . . alii, some . . . others. 
alter, -erius, cuij. other (of two). 
altor, -Qris, m, foster-father. 
altriz, -icis,/ nurse. 
altua, -a, -um, adj, high. 
ftlumnua, -i, m foster-son. 
ftmana, -tis, c, (J>art, </amo) lover. 
amblguus, -a, -um, adj', doubtful, 

untrustworthy. 
ambo, nnm. both. 
ftmena, -ntis, adj\ distractcd. 
ftmiouB, -a, -um, adj\ friendly. 
amnia, -is, m, river. 
ftmo, -are, -avi, >atum, v, a. love. 
ftmor, -5ris, m, love. 
ampleotor, -i, -plexus, dep. v. a, 

clasp, embrace. 
amplexor, -ari, -atus, dep. v, a, 

clasp) embrace. 
amplexuB, -us, m. embrace. 
ampliuB, compar, adv, longer, 

further. 
an, inienog, coiij\ or? 
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&n&8, -atis,/ dnck. 

Anetor, -oris, m, the herdsman of 

Peleus' cattle. 
angois, •is, m, snake. 
angustus, -a, -um, adj\ narrow. 
ftnhdlus, -a, -um, adj\ panting, 

breathless. 
&nima, -ae, /• breath, ghost, life. 
&nimdsus, -a, -um, adj\ spirited, 

proud. 
&nimus, -i, /;/. mind, soul ; feeling, 

disposition; courage, spirit (t/i 

this sense often in plur,), 
annus, -i, m, year. 
anser, -eris, m. goose. 
antS, prep, w. acc, before, in pre- 

ference to ; adv. before, sooner. 
antd . . . quam, €onj, before that. 
antdSo, -ire, -ii (-ivi), v.a, and n. 

go before, precede. 
antemna, -ae,^ sailyard. 
antiquus, -a, -um, adj\ ancient, 

former. 
antrum, -i, n. cave, grot. 
anzius, -a, -um, adj\ distressed, 

troubled. 
&pdrio, -ire, -ui, -tum, v. a. open. 
apertus, -a, -um, adj\ open. 
ApolUneus, -a, -um, adj, of ApoUo. 

For Apollo see Phoebus. 
apto, -are, -avi, -atum, v,a. fitj 

equip. 
&qua, -ae,y! water. 
ara, -ae,/i altar. 
arbitrium, -ii, n. choice, power. 
arbor (arbos), -oris,/. tree; mast. 
aroeo, -ere, -ui, -ctum, v.a. keep 

ofT, bar; prevent, restrain. 
arcuatus {part. of arcuo), curved. 
arcus, -us, m. bow, arch ; (jnetaph.) 

arcus aquarum, a sweeping 

wave. 
ardeo, -ere, arsi, v.n. buin, blaze. 
ardesco, -ere, arsi, v.n, glitter, 

gleam. 
arduus, -a, -um, adj\ lofly, steep. 
areo, -ere, v.n. be dry, parched. 
arguo, -ere, -ui, -utum, v.a. censure, 

chalienge, call in question. 
aridus, -a, -um, cui/. dry, parching. 
Sries, -etis, m. ram ; battering-ram. 
ftrista, -ae,/. ear of com. 
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arma,"-orum, n.pl, arms, imple- 

ments, equipment, 35 n. 
armamenta, -orum, ;/.//. tackling, 

gear. 
armentum, -i, ;/. herd. 
ars, -tis,/ skill. 
artifex, -Tcis, c. artist, workman ; 

master of any art. 
artus, -vis, ///. limb. 
arvum, -i, n. field. 
arx, arcis,/ fortress, tower ; height, 

eminence. 
&sellus,-i, /;/.</i////M. youngass; ass. 
asper, -era, -ernm, adj. rough, wild, 

stormy ; cruel, infuriated. 
Ass&r&cus, -i, m. king of Troy, son 

of Tros, 756 n. 

at** I "^"-^- ^"*- 

AthSs, -onis, m. a high mountain 

on the Strymonian Gulf in 

Macedonia. 
attdnitus {part. ^attono), thunder- 

struck, stupeBed, 20 n. 
auceps, -ciipis, ///. fowler. 
auctor, -oris, m. originator, cause; 

to be translated acc, to context. 

Often with genitive — giver of a 

present, source of a report, insti- 

gator of a plot, adviser of plan, 

author of book, &c. 
audeo, -ere, ausus, semidep, v.a, 

and n. dare, presume to. 
audio, -ire, -ii (-ivi), -Itum, v. a, 

hear. 
aufSro, -ferre, absliili, ablatum, 

v.a. carry away, take from. 
aula, «ae, f court, palace. 
aura, -ae, f air, breeze ; efferre 

sub auras, bring to light. 
aureus, -a, -um, ad/. golden. 
auris, -is, / ear. 
Aurora, -ae, f. the goddess of the 

morning; dawn. 
aurum, -i, //. gold. 
Auster, -tri, ///. South wind; the 

wind, any wind. 
ausum, -i, //. crime, daring deed. 
aut, conj\ either, or. 
auxilium, -i, n. aid, succour; 

armed force {inostly inplur, but cf, 

387). 
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&varus, -a, -uin, adj, covetous, 

niggardly. 
&Tidus, -a, -um, adj. greedyi eagcr. 
&vi8, -is,/. bird. 
&VUB, -i, m. graudsire. 

Boochae, -arunij //./. Bacchautes, 

female foUowers of Bacchus. 
Baoohdus, •a, -um, mij, of Bacclius, 

Bacchic. 
Baoohus, -i, m, the god of wineand 

poetry ; by nutonymy^ wine. 
ballista, -ae, / a military cngine 

used in sieges for hurling heavy 

stones. 
barba, -ae, / beard. 
barb&rious, -a, -um, foreign, un- 

oouthj ontiandish. 
beatuB, -a, -um, adj, happy, blessed. 
bellum, -i, n, war, fighting {plfor 

sing,), 
bSlua, -ae, / beast, monster. 
BSrdoyntius, -a, -um, adj, of 

Berecyntus, a Phrygian mountaiu 

sacred to Cybele. 
bloomis, -e, adj. two-horned. 
bis, adv. twice. 
b5nu8, -a, -um, adj. good (melior, 

optimus). 
b6s, bovis,^. cow or bull, cattle, kine. 
braoohium, -i, n. arm. 
brSvis, -e, adj, short. 
buzus, -i,/. box tree, box leaf. 

c&do, -ere, cecidi, casum, v,n. 

fall; set; droop, fail. 
caeous, -a, -um, ad;\ blind ; dark, 

unseen. 
caedes, -is,/. bloodshed, slaughter, 

camage. 
oa ele8tis,-e,^</;. of ^^rfrom heaven, 

heavenly. 
oaelum, -i, n. heaven. 
caeriUeus, ) -a, -um, adj. dark blue, 
caeriilus, ( sea-blue, dark. 
cal&mus, -i, ///. reed, reedpipe. 
oaligo, -inis, / gloom, darkness. 
callidus, -a, -um, ad;\ cunning, 

crafty. 
oampus, -i, m, (flat surface) ficld, 

plain; expansc. 
o&nis, -is, c. dog. 
canna, -ae,/. reed, reedpipe. 



c&no, -ere, cccini, cantum, v. a, and n. 

sing, play (on a mnsical instrnment) . 
cantus, -us, m.song; (of cocks) 

crowing. 
c&pesso, -ere, -ii (-ivi), -Uum, v.a. 

seize, catch uu. 
c&piUus, -i, ///. hair. 
o&pXo, -ere, cepi, captum, v. o. take, 

catch, seize ; captivate, enchant ; 

take in, hold, contain. 
oapto, -are, -avi, -atum, v. a. court, 

woo. 
o&put, -itis, n. head. 
oarb&sus, -i, /. fine linen ; a white 

garment ; canvas, sail {irreg. pltir, 

carbasa, n,), 
carcer, -eris, ///. prison. 
cardo, -inis, m. hinge. 
o&reo, -ere, -ui, -itum, v,n. lack, 

want, be without. 
c&rina, -ae,/. keel ; bark, vessel. 
oarmen, -inis, n, song. 
oarpo, -ere, -psi, -ptum,z;.a. pluck, 

break off; traverse, take one's 

way over. In such expressions as 

carpere viam, &c., iAe disiance 

traversed is regarded as * broken 

off ' the whole Joumey. 
o&rus, -a, -nm, adj, dear, precious. 
casus, -iis, ///. fall ; chance, fortune ; 

calamity. 
causa, -ae,/ cause, reason,grounds. 
oautes, -is,/ rock, crag. 
c&vus, -a, -um,a^'. hollow, arching. 
Cdbrdnis, -idos {acc. Cebrenida), / 

danghter of the river-god Cebren, 

Alexirhoe. 
Cecrdpius, -a, -Qm,a^'. of Cecrops, 

Athenian. Cecrops was a mythical 

founder and king of Athcns. 
oedo, -ere, cessi, cessum, vm. go, 

retire, pass. 
o§ler, -eris, -ere, adj. swift. 
odlo, -are, -avi, -atum, v.a, hidc. 
oeUus, -a, -um, adj, high, lofty, 

uplifted. 
cera, -ae,/ wax. 
ceratuB(/or/. ^cero), fastened with 

wax. 
CSres, -eris, / goddess of agricnU 

ture ; by metonymyy com. 
CSrealis, -e, cuij, of Cercs. 
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oerno, -ere, crevi, cretura, v. a. 

behoW, see. 
oertamen, -Tnis, n. contest. 
oerte, adv. at any rate. 
certus, -a, -um, adj. fixecI,resolved ; 

sure, aware ; oertum (certiorem) 

faoere aliquem, inform, apprise 

some one. 
cerva, -ae, /. deer. 
oervix, -Icis, f. neck. 
oervuB, -i, m. stag. 
oStSrus, -a, -nm, adj. the remaining. 
oeu, adv, as, like. 
C§yx, -ycis {acc. Ceyca), m. son of 

Lucifer, huaband of Alcyone, 

king of Trachin. 
ChI6ne, -cs, /. daughter of 

Daedallon. 
oh5rus, -i, m. dance, company of 

dancers, troop, band. 
Clcdnes, -um, m. a Thracian tribe. 
CimmSrii, -orum, m. a m^rthical 

tribe of cave-dwellers, who lived 

in perpetual dfirkness. 
oingo, -^re, -nxi, -nctum, v,a. 

surround, encircle. 
oiroa, prep. w. acc. round. 
oircum, prep. w. acc, round. 
ciroumlitus {part. of circumlino), 

besmeared, coated. 
ciroumspIoio,-ere, -spexi, -spectum, 

V. a. and n. look round at, look 

about. 
oiroimisto, -are, -steii, v.a, and n. 

stand round. surround. 
clth&ra, -ae,/. lute, cithern. 
citra,/r^/. w. acc. this side of. 
olades, -is,/. disaster. 
cl&mo, -are, -avi, -atum, v, a. andn. 

cry, shout. 
clamor, -oris, m, shout, clamour. 
Clftrius, -a, -um, adj, of Claros, a 

small town in lonia, famous for 

its temple and oracle of Apollo. 
cl&ru8, -a, -nm, cutj. bright ; 

renowned, distinguished. 
cliviis, -i, m. slope. 
o5arsuo, -ere, -ui, v.a. convict, 

prove guilty ; declare, betray. 
c55o, -ire, -ii (-ivi\ -itum, v.n. 

come together, flock together ; 

unite ; pair, mate. 



coepi, -isse, -tum, defect. v.a. andn, 

begin. 
c5er6eo, -ere, -ui, -Tlum, v.a. 

check, fetter. 
coetus, -us, m. assembly, meetin?, 

throng. 
cognosco, -ere, -ovi, -itum, v.a. 

leam, know, recognize. 
cogo, -ere, coegi, coactum, v.a. 

drive together ; compel, constrain. 
c5haereo, -ere, -haesi, -haesnm, v. n, 

cling to, cleave to. 
c5hor8, -rtis,/ troop, bodyguard. 
collabor, -i, -Iapsus,z'. n. sink down, 

fall swooning. 
colUgo, -ere, -le^i, -lectum, v. a. and 

n. gather, infer. 
coUum, -i, n, neck. 
c51o, -ere, -ui, cultum, v.a. culti- 

vate, practise ; attend, worship, 

pay honour to ; frequent, haunt. 
c515nu8, -i, m. farmer. 
c51or, -oris, m. colour, hue. 
c51&ber, -bri, m. snake, serpent. 
c51umb9, -ae,/ dove. 
c5ma, -ae, /. hair ; foliage. 
c5m58, -Ttis, c. companion. 
o5mUor, -ari, -atus, v.a. accom- 

pany, attend. 
committo, -£re, -misi, -missum, v.a. 

entrust. venture, commit. 
comm5dum, -i, n. benefit, favour. 
compleo, -ere, -evi, -etum, v.a. 

fill, fill up ; overwhelm. 
conoentus, -iis, m. harmony, 

concord. 
concltus (part. of concieo), swift- 

moving, racing. 
oono5lor, '^i\%^adj, of the same hue. 
concur8us, -us, m. clash, charge, 

encounter. 
conoiitio, -ere, -cussi, -cussum, v. a, 

shake ; strike together, beat. 
oonlcio, -ere, -ieci, -iectum, v.a. 

hurl. 
conitLgiftlis, -e, CLdj, marriage, 

nuptial. 
ooniiigium, -ii, n. marriage, mar- 

riage vows. 
coniunotu8 {part, of coniungo), 

united ; ooniunctia pasBibus, 

with even step. 
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coniunz, «iigis, c. sponse, hushand, 

wife. 
congdlo, -are, -avi, -atum, v.a, 

freeze, stiffen, petrify. 
conor, -ari, •atus, dep. v.a. and n, 

try, strive. 
consido, -ere, -sedi, -sessum, v.n, 

sit down, ho}d session. 
consllium, -i, n, advice, counsel ; 

resolve, plan, project. 
conaisto, -ere, -stiti, -stitum, v.n, 

rest, settle, remain. 
consora, -rtis, c, co-heir, brother, 

sister. 
consueseo, -Ire, -evi, -etnm, v,n, be 

accustome^ . 
constUo, -ere, -ui, -tum, v.a. consnlt. 
contactuB, -fis, m, touch. 
contemno, -nere, -psi, -ptnm, v.a. 

scom, despise. 
contemptor, -oris, m, scomer, 

disdainer. 
oontineo, -ere, •ui, -tentnm, v,a. 

hold in, check, confine. 
contingo, -ere, -tigi, -tactnm, f^.a. 

touch ; v.n. fall to one's lot. 
contrft, prep, w. acc. against ; adv, 

on the other side, in answer. 
convello, -ere, -i, -vulsum, v, a. tear 

in pieces, crush ; chew. 
oonvioium, -i, n, noise, clamonr. 
oo5rior, -iri, -ortus, dep, v, n. rise, 

spring up. 
cdpia, -ae, /. abundance; means, 

leave, opportunity ; dare, faoere 

copiam, grant permission or 

opportunity. 
oor, cordis, n. heart. 
cornu, -us, n, hom ; bow; sailyard. 
cdrdna, -ae,y! crown, garland. 
corpus, -oris, n, body {pl.for sing^, 
cr&bro, -onis, ///. hornet. 
crefttus {pari. of creo), w. abl. 

sprang from, begotten by. 
ordber, -bra, -brum, adj, abonnd- 

ing in, thick with. 
or§do,-ere,-drdi,-ditnm,z'.#r.believe. 
orSpIto, -are, v, n, murmnr, tinkle, 

clatter. 
crSpusoMum, -i, n. twilight. 
oresoo, -ere, crevi, cretum, v.n, 

grow, increase. 
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crimen, -inisi n, accnsatton ; crime, 

giiilt (//. for sing.^-^-at 153 - 

gallantry, intrigue, t^c, See note, 
crinis, -is, m, hair. 
cristatus, -a, -um, adj. crested. 
oriidelis, -e, cuij, cruel, pitiless. 
cruentatus {part, of cruento), 

bloodstained. 
oruentuB, -a, -nm, adj, bloody, 

bloodstained. 
orus, cruris, n. leg. 
ciibltum, -i, n, elbow. 
otLbo, -are, -ui, -itum, v.n. lie down, 

lie. 
oulpa, -ae,/. fault, blame. 
culpo, -are, -avi, -atum, v.a. dis- 

parage, decry. 
oxim^prep, w, ahl, with. 
oum, conj. when. 
oiimfilus, -i, m, heap ; summit, 

crown. 
ounotus, -a, -um, adj, all. 
oi&neus, -i, m. wedge, 514 n. 
ciipido, -Inis,/. desire. 
oiipio, -ere, -ii (-ivi), -Ttnm, v.a. 

desire, long for. 
cura,-ae,/ care, thought ; concem, 

trouble, grief; often oftheanxiety 

of lovci heartsickness, yeaming. 
curo, -are, -avi, -atnm, v.a, attend 

to ; take trouble to, choose to. 
ourro, -ere, cucurri, cursum, v,n, 

run, hasten. 
oursus, -us, m, mnning, speed; 

voyage. 
ourvamen, -Tnis, n, arch, bow. 
ourvo, -are, -avi, -atum, v.a. bend. 
ourvus, -a, -um, adj, bent, ronnded, 

winding. 
oustddio, -ire, -ii (-ivi), -ilum, v. a, 

hold captive, guard. 
oustos, -5dis, c. guard. 

DaedAlion, -onis, m. son of Lucifer, 

brother of Ceyx, father of Chione ; 

changed into a falcon. 
damno, -are, -avi, -atum, v,a, 

mulct, punish. 
damndsus, -a, -um, adj, harmful, 

minons. 
damnum, -i, n. loss ; bane. 
D&n&d, -es, /. danghter of king 
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Acrisius of Argos, njolher of 

Perseus. 
(daps), dapis, /. feast, viands 

{mostly in pl.), 
de, prep, w. abl. down from, from ; 

out of, of ; concerning ; (^partitivc) 

from, of. 
des, -ae,/. goddess. 
debeo, -ere, -ui, -itum, v,a, owe; 

wilh infin. onght. 
decerpo, -ere, -psi, -ptum, v.a, 

plnck off. 
ddoimufl, -a, -um, adj. tenth. 
dedScus, -oris, n, disgrace, de- 

formity, disfignrement. 
deduco, -ere, -xi, -ctnm, v.a, take 

off, withdraw ; (of sailyards) draw 

down, unfurl. 
defendo, -ere, -di, -sum, v.a, defend. 
defenso, -are, -avi, -atum, v.a. de- 

fend (again and again); repel. 
ddfIcio,ere, -feci, -fectum, v, n, fail, 

flag. 
defigo, -ere, -xi, -xum, v.a, fix into, 

fasten, rivet. 
delamentor, -ari, v,a, lament 

greatly, unceasingly. 
delenio, -ite, -ii (-ivi), -itum, v.a, 

soothe, charm. 
DSliiu, -a, -um, adj, Delian; as 

subst, the Delian god, ApoUo, 

born at Delos, the smallest of the 

Cyclades. 
DelphicuB, -a, -um, of Delphi, 

a small town in Phocis, famous for 

its temple and oracle of ApoUo. 
dSmitto, -ere, -misi, -missum, v. a, 

send down, let down, cast down. 
demo, -ere, -mpsi,-mptum,z^.0. take 

away. 
demiigitus, -a, -um, adj, HUed with 

bellowing. 
deniquS, adv, at length. 
dens, -tis, ///. tooth, fang; dens 

Indus, the elephant*s tusk, ivory. 
densus, -a, -um, adj. thick, close. 
depdno, -ere, -posui, -posftum, v.d(. 

lay down, lay aside. 
deprendo, -ere, -i,-sum, v.a. catch, 

overtake. 
descendo, -ere, -i, -sum, v,n, de- 
scend. 



desSro, -ere, «ui, -tum, v.a, forsake, 

desert. 
desldSro, -are, •avij-atum, v. a, long 

or yeam for. 
despicio, -ere, -spexij-spectum, v. a, 

look down at. 
desum, -esse, -fui, v,n, be wantin^. 
dStrftho, -ere, -traxi, -tractum, v, a. 

pull down. 
ddtrudo, -fire, -si, -sum, v.a. drive 

or thrust down. 
deus, -i, ///. god. 
dezter, -era, -enim (-ra, -rum), adj, 

on the right. 
dextra, -ae,/. right hand. 
Diana, -ae, /. daughter of Jupiter 

and Latona, goddess of the chase. 
dico, -ere, -xi, -ctum, v.a. say. 
dictum, -i, ;/. word. 
dies, -ei, ^. day. 
difflcllis, -e, adj, hard, trouble- 

some. 
dlgltus, -i, m, finger, toe. 
dilectus {part, of diligo), beloved. 
dimitto, -ere, -mlsi, -missum, z/.a. 

give up, forgo. 
dim6veo, -ere, -movi, -motum, v, a, 

brush aside, thmst away. 
diniimdro, -are, -avi, -atum, v,a, 

count severally, count. 
diripio,-ere,-ni,-reptum, v,a, tear off. 
dlrus, -a, -nm, adj', dire, dread. 
discedo, -ere, -cessi, -cessum, v,n. 

depart. 
discerno, -ere, -crevi, -cretum, v. a. 

separate, part. 
disciitio, -ere, -cnssi, -cussum, v. a, 

pierce, cleave, dispel. 
dislcio, -ere, -ieci, -iectum, v,a. 

tear asunder, tear apart. 
dispergo, -ere, -si, -sum, v.a, 

scatter. 
disslmilis, -e, adj', unlike. 
disto, -are, v.n, be distant, re- 

moved. 
diu, adv. for a long time. 
dius s dlvus. 
diva, -ae,/. goddess. 
divello, -Sre, -velli (-vul.-i 38), -vul- 

sum (-volsnm), v,a, tear asunder. 
diver8U8,-a,-um, opposite, separate, 

different. 
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divfis, -itis, adj. rich. 

divino, -are, -avi, -atum, v»a, fore- 

see, foretell. 
divus, -a, -nm, adj. divine ; as suhst, 

dlvns, -i, m. god ; diva, -ae, f, 

goddess. 
do, d^re, d^i, datum, v.a, give, 

allow ; cause^ make ; pnt, place, 

carry ; dare se in mare, cast 

oneself into the sea. 
ddoeo, -ere, -ui, -ctum, v.a» teach. 
dootus (^part, of doceo), skilled, 

experienced. 
d61eo, -ere, -ui, -itum, v. «. grieve. 
d61or, -5ris, m, grief, sorrow, pain. 
ddminua, -i, m. master, owner, 

lord. 
d6mu8, -us,/. house, home. 
donSo, cmj. until. 
ddno, -are, -avi, -atum, v.a. present, 

bestow. 
donum, -i, n. gift. 
ddtatus {pari, of doto), dowered, 

richly endowed. 
Drj^fts, -adis, /. a wood-nymph, 

Dryad. 
dubIto,-are,-avi, -atum, v.n, doubt, 

hesitate. 
dtibiu8,-a, -um, doubtful, uncertain; 

faint, hardly perceptible. 
duoo, -ere, -xi, -ctum, v,a. lead, 

charm ; take ; prolong. 
duloddo, -inis, /. sweetness ; sweet 

sound, charm ; sweet taste, savour. 
dum, conj, while, until. 
duo, num, two. 
d^plioo, -are, -avi, -atum, v.a. 

double. 
durus, -a, -um, cu{j. hard. 
dux, ducis, €. leader, chief. 
Dymas, -antis, m, father of Hecuba, 

Priam's wedded wife. 

e, eiL^prep. w. ahl. out of, from. 

eocS, interj. lo ! behold ! 

edo, -ere, -didi, -ditum, v.a. make 

_ known, announce. 

Edonis, -idis, / adj. of the Edoni, 

Thracian. 
educo, -ere, -xi,-ctum, v. a. bring out, 
effSro, -ferre, extiili, elatum, v.a, 

bring out. 



effloio, -Sre, -feci, -fectum, v.a, 

bring about, render, cause. 
effodio, -ere, -fodi, -fossum, v.a. 

dig up or out. 
efft&gio, «ere, -fugi; v.a. escape, flee 

from. 
dgSo, -ere, -ui, v, n, be in want, lack. 
egero, -fire, -gessi, -gestum, v.a. 

carry out, discharge. 
egredior, -i, -gressus, dep. v.n. go 

out, leave. 
egressus, -us, m. escape. 
eicio, -6re, -ieci, -iectum, v. a. cast 

out or up. 
eligo, -£re, -legi , -lectum, v.a . choose. 
eludo, -£re, -lusi, -lusum, v,a. mock 

one's eiforts, deceive. 
§luo, -6re, -ui, -iitnm, v.a. wash 

away, cleanse. 
emitto, -£re, -misi, -missum, v,a. 

send out, let loose ; shed. 
en, inUfy. lo 1 behold ! 
Snim, coftj, for. 
enitor, -i, -nTsus (-nixus), dep,v,a. 

and n, struggle out, bear (cnild). 
So, ire, ii (ivi), itum, v.n. go ; {pften 

of swifi or violeni moiixm) msh, 

charge. 
ergo, ach). therefore. 
erigo, -£re, -rexi, -rectum, v.a, raise. 
£rinys, -Jos,/ Fury. 
Sripio,-ere,-ui, -reptum, v.a. rescue, 

deliver. 
erro, -are, -avi, -atnm, v.n, stray, 

wahder. 
et, conj. and ; both ; also. 
Stiam, conj. besides, also, even. 
Stianmum (etiamnuno),even now, 

still. 
Eumolpus, -i, m. a legendary Thra- 

cian bard, who settled at Eleusis 

near Athens. 
Eurus, -i, /;/. the S.E. wind. 
EuTJ^dice, -es,/ wife of Orpheus. 
everto, -ere, -i, -versum, v.a, over- 

throw, overturn. 
evoco, -are, -avi, -atum, v.a. call 

forth, summon. 
ex, see e, 

ex&nimis, -e, adj, lifeless. 
ezaudio, -ire, -ii (-ivi), -itnm, v.a, 

hear. 
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ezcedo, -ere, -cessi, •cessam, v.n. 

leave, depart. 
ezcio, -ire, -ii (-ivi), -itum, v.a. call 

forth, ronse, startle. 
ezoipio, «ere, -cepi, -ceptum, v.a. 

take, receive, catch. 
ezoito, •are, -avi, -atnm, v,a. stir 

np, arouse. 
ezclamo, -are, -avi, -atnm, v, a, and 

n, cry out. 
ezoiltio, -ere, -cussi, -cussum, v. a, 

shake out ; shake off. 
ezgo, -ire, -ii (-ivi), -itum, v,n, 

leave, depart ; issue, nish forth. 
ezbalo, -are, -avi, -atum, v,a. 

breathe out; exhale. 
ezpello, -ere, -puli, -pnlsum, z/.a. 

drive out, expel. 
ezpono, -ere, -posui, -positum, v.a, 

expose ; put out, land. 
ezpo8co,-ere,-p6po8ci, v,a, require, 

demand. 
ezprimo, -£re, -pressi, -pressum, 

v.a.{bya nutaphorfrom modellingy 

<^r.) represent, imitate. 
ezaternatus (part, of exstemo), 

dismayed, afirighted. 
ezstinguo, -ere, -nxi, -nctum, v, a. 

crush, destroy, slay. 
ezsto, -are, v, n, stand out, overtop, 

rise above. 
ezstrao, -ere, -xi, -ctnm, v.a, heap 

up, pile. 
ezatilto, -are, -avi, -atum, v.n, 

spring up, leap away. 
eztensus (part. of extendo), stretch- 

ing out. 
eztrft, adv, without, outside. 
ezul, -lilis, c, exile. 

f&cies, -ei, f. face, appearance, 

beauty. 
fftoio, -ere, feci, factum, v.a, do, 

make, cause. 
fiaotum, -i, n, deed. 
faUacItdr, adv. deceptively. 
falloz, -acis, adj. deceitful, decep- 

tive. 
fallo, -ere, fefelli, falsum, v.a. 

deceive. 
falso, adv. falsely. 
falsuSy -a, -nm {jpart, ^fallo), false. 



fftmes, -is, / hnnger. 
f&mttlus, -i, in. slave, servant. 
f&teor, -eri, fassns, dep, v,a, con- 

fess. 
f&tum, -i, ;/. fate, destiny; death, 

destruction. 
feoundus, -a, -um, adj, fertile, 

prolidc. 
filliz, -icis, adj. happy, fortunate. 
fSmur, -oris or -inis, n. thigh. 
fSra, see ferus. 
fSrinus, -a, -nm, adf, of a wild 

animal. 
fSrio, -ire, v. a, strike, beat. 
fSro, ferre, tuli, latum, v,a, ofier, 

bear, bring ; get, receive, obtain ; 

say, relate ; display ; tend; befall, 

come to pass. 
fSroz, -ocis, adf, brave, spirited, 

fierce. 
ferreus, -a, -nm, adf, of iron. 
ferrum, -i, n, iron ; scissors. 
fSrus, -a, -um, adj. fierce, savage; 

flj subst, ferus, -i, m, fera, -ae,y". 

wild beast. 
ferveo, -ere, ferbui, v. n. boil, foam, 

seethe. 
fessus, -a, -um, adf. weary. 
festino, -are, -avi, -atum, v,n. 

hasten, speed; v.a, do or make 

with speed, at 575 weave in 

haste. 
festinus, -a, -um, cuij. hastening. 
festus, -a, -um, adf, festal ; as suhst, 

festum, -i, n, holiday. 
fides, -is or -ium,/. lute. 
fides, -ei, /. faith, pledge, promise, 

fulfilment. 
fiduoia, -ae,yiconfidence. 
fidus, -a, -um, adj. trusty, faithful. 
fXgura, -ae,/ shape. 
filia, -ae,^ daughter. 
fingo, -ere, finxi, fictum, v. a, ima- 

gine; fashion, represent. 
nnio, -ire, -ii (-ivi), -itnm, v.a. 

bonnd, limit, end. 
Hnis, -is, c. end. 
fio, fifiri, factus, irreg, pass, of 

facio, become, be made. 
flftmen, -Ynis, n, blast, breeze, gnle ; 

(of the flute) piping. 
flanmia, -ae,^ flame, fire. 
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fl&viu, -a, -um, adj,^ yellow, yellow- 

haired. 
fldbnifl, -e, €uij. pathetic, plaiative. 
fleoto, -ere, flexi, flexum, v, a. turn, 

bend ; persuade, overcome. 
floo, -ere, -evi, -etum, v. a, and n, 

weep, laraent 
fletus, -us, m. weeping, tears. 
fldreo, -ere, -ni, v, n, bloom. 
fluotus, -us, m, wave, billow. 
fluXto, -are, -avi, -atnm, v, n, flow, 

trickle; wave, flap. 
flumon, -inis, n. river, stream. 
fluo,-ere,-xi, -xum. v. n. flow, stream. 
fltivialis, -e, ad/, of a river, river. 
f5dio, -ere, fodi, fossnm, v. a, dig, 

delve; undermine. 
foedus, -eris, n, bond, contract. 
f51ium, -i, n. leaf. 
fons, -tis, /;/. spring, fount. 
f5res, -um, pl, f. doors. 
f5ret, impf. sttbj. ^sum. 
forma, -ae, / shape, nppearance, 

beauty. 
fors, -tis,/ chance. 
foraltan, adv. perhaps. 
fortS, adv. by chance. 
fortis, -e, adj, strong, brave. 
fragmen, •Tnis, n. piece. 
frftgor, -oris, ;;/. crash, roar, tumult. 
frango, -ere, fregi, fractum, v, a, 

break. 
frater, -tris, m, brother. 
fr^quento, -are, -avi, -atum, v. a. 

attend in crowds, throng round. 
frStum, -i, n, sea, strait. 
frigldus, -a, -um, adj. cold. 
frigus, -oris, n, cold, chill ; shudder. 
frons, -dis, /. leaf. 
fructus, -us, m, enjo^rment, profit, 

reward. 
frustra, adv. in vain. 
frux, frugis,/ * fruits of the earth ', 

corn, grain {mostly in pL), 
ftiga, -ae,/. flight ; exile. 
ftigio, -ere, fOgi, fugitum, v.a, and n, 

fly, flee. 
fulgor, -oris, m, brightness. 
fulmen, -Tnis, n. lightning. 
fulmineus, -a, -um, adj. of the light- 

^^^Zf lightning ; flashing. 
fulvus, -a, -um, adj, yellow, tawny. 



fundo, •ere, ftidi, fiisum, v. a. pour, 

shed. 
funestus, -a, -um, adj, deadly, fatal ; 

filled with death, mournfnl ; manus 

ftinestas, hands polluted (by 

death). 
fung^or, -i, functus, dep, v. a, exe- 

cute, discharge, fulfll, meet. 
fiinus, -eris, n, funeral, funeral 

honours. 
fiirialis, -e, adj. of the Furies. 
ftiro, -ere, v, n. rage. 
f&ror, -oris, ;;/. rage, madness. 
furtim, adv. by stealth, secretly. 
fusilis, -e, adj. liquid, molten. 
f&tiirum, -i, ;/. {part, as subst,) the 

fnture. 

G&njf^medes, -is, m, son of Tros, 

king of Troy, carried up to heaven 

by an eagle to be cupbearer of the 

gods, 756. 
gaudeo, -ere, gavisus, semidep, v. n. 

rejoice. 
gSminus, -a, -um, adj. twofold, 

double, two. 
gSmitus, -us, m. groan, sigh. 
gemma, -ae,/ jewel. 
gSna, -ae,/ cheek. 
gSni&litSr, adv, merrily, jovially. 
gSnitor, -oris, m, father, sire. 
gSnitus {part, of gigno), w, abU 

descended from, bom of. 
gens, -tis,/ nation. 
g5nu, -us, n, knee. 
gSro, -ere, gessi, gestum, v. a, caTry, 

bear ; wear ; do, achieve ; wage. 
gostus, -us, m. gesture. 
glaeba, -ae,/ clod. 
glans, -dis,/ acom. 
gloria, -ae,/ glory, renown. 
gr&dior, -i, gressns, v, n. pace, 

walk, go. 
gr&dus, -us, ;//. step. 
Gr&mcus, -i, m. a river in Mjrsia ; 

the river-god Granicus. 
grfitia, -ae,/ kindness. 
gr&tus, -a, -um, ad/. pleasing, wel- 

come. 
gr&vis, -e, adj. heavy. 
gr&vitas, -atis,/ heaviness. 
grez, gregis, Pt, flock. 
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giirgSs, 'Ttis, m, gxxMy whirlpool, 

abyss. 
guttur, -liris, n. throat {pi.for sing.). 

h&beo, -ere, -ui, -Ttum, v. a. have, 

hold; wear. 
h&blto, -are, -avi, -atum, v. a, aitd 

n. dwell, inhabit. 
Ha^xndnius, -a, -um, adj\ Thes- 

salian, 409 n. 
hamus, -i, m. talon. 
hftrdna, -ae,yi sand. 
h&rundo, -Tnis, / reed, reedpipe ; 

arrow, shaft. 
hasta, -ae,y. spear. 
haud, adv. not. 
haurio, -ire, hausi, haustum, v. a. 

hoUow, dig out. 
hSbSnus, -i,/. ebony. 
Hebrus, -i, m, a river in Thrace. 
Hect5r, -oris, tn. son of Priam, a 

Trojan champion and hero. 
Helle, -es, /• daughter of Athamas 

and Nephele. She was drowned 

in the strait which received from 

her its name — Hellespont. 
herba, -ae,/. grass, plant, simple. 
HeroiUeus,-a, -um , adj. of Hercules. 
heros, -ois, m. demigod, hero. 
Hesi5ne, -es, /. daughter of Lao- 

medon, king of Troy. 
HespSrides, -um,/ pi. the daughters 

of Atlas, who, on an island in the 

far West, were guardians of an 

orchard with golden apples. 
HespSrie, -es, / daughter of the 

river god Cebren. 
hiatus, -us, m,, gaping mouth, 

open jaws. 
hibemus, -a, -um, adj. winter. 
hic, haec, hoc, deni. pron. this ; he, 

she, it, they. 
hic, aiiv. here. 
hiems, hiemis,/. storm. 
hinc, adv. hence ; hino . . . illino, 

on the one side . . . on the other. 
Hipp5t&de8, -ae, m. son of Hip- 

potas, Aeolus, god of the winds, 

aud father of Alcyone. 
hisco, -ere, v,a, and n. open the 

moufh, lips ; gasp, speak. 
h5mo, -Tnis, c. man. 



honor, -oris, m, hononr, mark of 

honour, reward. 
horresco, -ere, horrui, v. n, shudder. 
hospSs, -Ttis, c. guest. 
hostilitSr, adv. like an enemy. 
huc, adv. hither. 
humanus, -a, -um, human. 
hiimus, -i,/ ground. 
H^paepa, -5rum, n.pi, a small town 

in Lydia, at the foot of Mt.Tmolus. 

i&ceo, -ere, -ui, -Ttum, v, n, lie, lie 

low or prostrate ; (of the sea) be 

still, calm. 
iacto, -are, -avi, -atum^s^.tf. {freq, 

of iacio) throw, toss ; toss about, 

buffet ; vaunt, display (* showoff '), 

and so often ot the 'wild and 

whirling' words of reckless, 

passionate, or boastful utterance. 
iam, adv. now, already ; witii 

neg. (no) longer. 
iamdudum, adv. this long while ; 

(ze;//// imper.) straightway. 
ianuA, -ae,/. door. 
ibi, adv. there. 
Icdlos, -i, m. (Greek * Like *) son of 

Somnus {acc. Icelon). 
ictus, -us, m, blow, stroke. 
Ida, -ae,/ a mountain near Troy. 
idcirco, adv, therefore ; (wiM neg.) 

(not) for all that. 
i§iunium, -i, n. fast, hunger {pi.for 

sing.). 
Igitur, cuhf. andconj. therefore, then. 
ignarus, -a, -um, adj, ignorant. 
ignavus, -a, -um, adj. slothful. 
ignis, -is, m, fire; star; passion, 

ardour. 
ignoro, -are, -avi, -atum, v,a, not 

to know, be ignorant of. 
ignotus, -a, -um, adj, unknown ; as 

subst. stranger. 
ilex, Tcis,/ ilex, holm-oak. 
ili&cus, -a, -um, a^'.Trojan (Ilium — 

a name of Troy). 
illS, illa, illud, dem. pron. that ; 

he, she, it, they. 
illio, adv, there. 
illino, adv, thence. 
illuo, adv, thither ; illuo et illuo, 

hither and thither. 
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JluB, 'i, m. king ot Troy, son of 

Tros, 7560. 
im&go, -inis, /. image, Ukeness, 

appearance ; mental pictnre, 

thought. 
imber, -bris, m. shower, ram. 
bnlt&men, -inis, n. likeness, repie- 

sentation. 
Xmitor, -aii, -atns, de/>. v. a, copy, 

imitate. 
immurmtbro, -are, v.n» mnrranr 

into, whisper into. 
imp&r, -iris, tidj, nneqnal. 
impSdio, -ire, -ii (-ivi), -itnm, v.a. 

hinder. 
impello, -cre, -puli, -pnlsnm, v.a. 

drive ; shoot, speed. 
impSro, -are, -avi, -atnm, v. a. and 

n. command. 
impfituBy -us, m, attack, onset, 

momentum ; impulse, sudden 

longing. 
impleo, -ere, -evi, -etum, v. a» fill, 

complete. 
impunS, adv. with impnnity; im- 

pnne esae, go nnpnnished. 
imna, -a, -nm, adj. superl, lowest, 

bottom ; as sitbs, imum, -i, », 

bottom, depth. 
in, ^ep, w. acc, to, towards, into, 

against, for ; in lespect of ; with 

M, in, on. 
Xnambitidsus, -a, -um, adj. unpre- 

tentious, simple. 
Xn&nis, -e, adj. empty, vain ; nnreal, 

nnfnlfilled. 
incesans, -us, m, gait. 
inclino, -are, -avi, -atum, v. a. bend, 

tnro, roll. 
incommend&tus, -a, -mn, adj. nn- 

protected, abandoned. 
incresoo, -£re, -crevi, -cretum, v. n. 

grow, increase ; swell. 
inciibOy -are, -cubni, -cubitnm, v. a. 

and n, brood on or over. 
inonmbo, -^re, -ciibui, -ciibitum, 

V. n, bend over. 
incnraus, -us, m, charge, onset, 

assault. 
indS, <idv. thence, then. 
indepldr&tus, -a, -um, adj. un- 

lamented. 



indioium, -i, n. infonnation, dis- 

closnre. 
indico, -are, -avi, -atum, 7*. a. show. 
indignor, -ari, -atns, depon. v, n, 

resent, be wioth. 
inddlesco, -ere, -dolui, v. n. grieve, 

be vexed. 
induoo, -ere, -xi, -ctum, v. a. draw 

over or across. 
induo, -eie, -ui, -utnm, v. a. pnt on, 

clothe {jHiss, in middle sense). 
induro, -are, -avi, -atum, v. a. 

harden, stififen. 
Indus, -a, -um, adj, Indian. 
Xnezpugn&bilis, -e, adj. impregna- 

ble, proof against 
infaliT, -icis, €uij. hapless. 
infSriae, -arum, f. pl. offerings to 

the dead. 
infSrior, -ius, compar. adj, meaner, 

worse. 
infemus, -a, -um, adj, nether, in- 

femal. 
infSro, -ferre, -tuli, -latum, v. a. 

bring in ; inflict, deal. 
inficio, -ere, -feci, -fectum, v,a. 

stain, dye, bedabble. 
infitior, -ari, -atus, dep. v. a. deny, 

disavow, withhold, refuse. 
infractus {pari. 0/ infringo), bent, 

curved. 
inftindo, -ere, -f udi, -f usum, v. a. 

pour or throw upon ; pass. in 

midd/e sense cling to. 
ingens, -tis, adj. vast, mighty. 
Inhaereo, -ere, -haesi, -haesum, 

V, n. cleave, cling to. 
Inliospitus, -a, -nm, inhospitable, 

churlish. 
inlcio, -ere, -ieci, -iectum, v. a. 

Ihrow over; (pass.) fall over. 
Iniustus, -a, -\un,adj, nnjust, unfair. 
inntLmSrus, -a, -um, adj. countless, 

innumerable. 
inquam, -is, -it, de/ect. v. n, say. 
inrltus, -a, -um, adj\ vain, nnavail- 

ing. 
inrumpo, -ere, -rupi, -ruptum, v. a, 

and n. break or burst into. 
ins&nus, -a, -um, adj'. mad, raving. 
insftquor, -i, -secutus, dep: v. a. 

follow, pursue. 
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insilio, -ire, -ui^ z/. ;/. leap or 

spring npon. 
insdno, -are, -ui, z/. ;i. play (on a 

mnsical instrument). 
inst&bilis, -e, adj, mobile. 
instruotus {part. of instruo), 

adorned. 
insurgOy -ere, -surrexi, -surrectumi 

z/. ;/. arise, lift up. 
intellego, -ere, -xi, -ctum; v\a, 

understand. 
inter, prep, w. acc. among, be- 

Iween. 
interdom, adv. sometimes, 
iniSrea, cidv, meanwhile. 
intdrdo, -ire, -ii (-iyi), -itum, v, n, 

perish. 
intemddiom, -i, n, space between 

joints, of leg, &c. 
interrumpo, «ere, -rupi, -ruptum, 

V, a. interrupt. 
intervdnio, -ire, -veni, -ventum, 

V. n. come between, take place 

between. 
intimus, -a, -um, superl. adj, inner- 

most ; intima osss, marrow. 
intra, adv, within. 
intro, -are, -avi, -atum, v, a, and n, 

enter. 
intus, adv, within. 
inutilis, -e, adj. useless ; hurtful. 
invado, -ere, -si, -sum, v. a, burst 

into, invade. 
invSho, -ere, -vexi, -vectum, v. a, 

bear or carry into. 
invSnio, -ire, -veni, -ventum, z/.a. 

find. 
invidiosus, -a, -um, cuij. envied, 

coveted. 
invisuB, -a, -um, culj. hateful. 
invito, -are, -avi, -atum, v.a. en- 

courage, induce, invite. 
invitus, -a, -um, adj', loth, un- 

willing. 
invius, -n, -um, inaccessible, un- 

approachable. 
invdco, -are, -avi, -atum, v. a, call 

upon, invoke. 
ipsSy -a, -um, proft, self; mere, 

very. 
ira, -ae, / anger, fury. 
Tris, idis,/. tbe attendaut and mes- 



senger of Juno, and goddess of 

the rainbow, which forms her 

path to earth. 
is, ea, idj dem.pron, that ; he,she, it. 
iste, -a, 'ud,de//i.pron. that of yours. 
iter, itineris, n. way, course, joumey. 
itdrum, adv, again. 
iiibeo, -ere, iussi, iussum, v, a. bid, 

order. 
iudex, -icis, ;//. judge, adjudicator. 
iudioium, -i, ;/. decision, verdict. 
iiigtdo, -are, -avi, -atum, v. a. kill, 

murder. 
iiigum, -i, n. ridge. 
iunctim, adv. togelher, side by side. 
iuncus, -i, m. rush. 
iungo, -ere, -nxi, -ctnm, v. a.)oin. 
liino, -onis,/. wife of Jupiter, queen 

of the gods. 
luppiter, lovis, ;//. the king of the 

gods. 
iiiro, -are, -avi, -atum, v. n, swear. 
iussum, -i, n, command, behest. 
iiivenoa, -ae,/ heifer. 
itivencus, -i, m. buUock, steer. 
itlvSnis, -is, adj'. young ; {as subst.) 

youth ; warrior, sailor, 461 n. 
iiiventa, -ae,/ (time of ) youth. 
itlvo, -are, iiivi, iiitum, v.a. help, 

assist. 

l&bo, -are, -avi, -atum, v.n. totter, 

shake, be.loosened. 
labor, -i, lapsus, v. n. slip, float, 

drift. 
l&bor, -oris, m. labour, toil. 
lac, lacris, ;i. milk, milky juice, sap. 
l&cdro, -are, «avi, -atum, v.a, tear, 

rend. 
l&certosus, -a, um, adj', brawny, 

sinewy, sturdy. 
l&certus, -i, ;;/. arm. 
l&cer, -era, -erum, adj', tom, 

battered, mangled, shattered. 
lacrima, -ae,/. tear. 
laetus, -a, -um, cuij. glad, joyful. 
laevus, -a, -um, cuij. on the left. 
lammlna, -ae, / any thin plate of 

metal. 
languor, -oris, ;//. weariness, slug- 

gishness, sloth. 
l&nio, -are, -avi, -atum, v. a, rend. 
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Ii&dmSdon, -ontis, ///. mythic king 

and second builder of Troy, son of 

IIus, father of Priam. 
Ladmddontdus, •a, -um, adj, of 

Laomedon. 
I&pillu8, -i, m. pebble. 
l&pis, -idis, m. stone. 
l&queuB, -i, ///. snare, springe. 
largufl, -a, -um, adj, copious, heavy. 
l&te, adv^ far and wide. 
l&teo, -ere, -ui, v, /i. lie hid. 
Ii&toius, -a, -nm, of Leto ^r Latona; 

tusubst, the Latoian god| ApoUo. 

Latona was the mother of ApoUo 

and Diana. 
I&tu8, -a, -nm, adj, wide. 
I&tu8, -eris, n. side. 
laurus, -us attd -i,/*. laurel, bay. 
Iau8, -disy/. praise, fame. 
lavo, -are, lavi, lautum (lotum, 

lavatum), v,a. wash, lave. 
Iectu8, -i, //1. bed. 
ISgo, -ere, legi, lectum, v, a. 

gather, dbtil; read. 
Iidnaeus, -a, -um, adj, 'God of the 

Winepress *, a name of Bacchus. 
Idnimen, -][nis, n, solace. 
Idnis, -e, adj. soft, gentle. 
lentd, adv. slowly, lazily. 
lentus, -a, -um, adj. pliant, ding- 

ing, tough. 
Iiesbos, -i, /. Lesbos, an islaud in 

the Aegean Sea. 
Igtalis, -e, aa^'. deadly. 
Ldthe, -es,/. a river in the lower 

world. Those who drank of its 

water obtained sleep and forget- 

fulness. 
Idtum, -i, n, death. 
Idvis, -e, adj. light ; unsubstantial, 

fleeting ; trivial, slight. 
ISvitSr, adv. lightly, a little ; 

compar, levius. 
Idvo, -are, -avi, -atum, v,a, lighteu, 

lift ; pass. lean on. 
lez, legis,/. law ; order, method. 
Liber, -eri, ///. * the Deliverer * {cf, 

Lyaeus), a name of Baccbus. 
libSro, -are, -avi, -alum, v,a. free. 
licet, -ere, licuit or licitum est, v.n. 

impers, it is allowed, one may. 
lignum, -i, n, wood. 



Ugo, -9nis, ///. mattock. 

ligo, -arej -avi, -atum, v.a. bind, 

fetter. 
limen, -inis, n. threshold. 
lingua, -ae,/ tongue ; speech, voice. 
linquo, -ere, liqui, v, a. leave. 
liquet, -ere, liquit, impers. v, n. it is 

clear, cvident. 
liquidus, -a, -um, aclf. clear, limpid ; 

yielding. 
littSra, -ae, / letter; inscription, 

epitaph. 
litus, -oris, n, shore. 
15co,-are, -avi, -atnm, v.a. place, set. 
15cu8,-i, m.-plsiceipi. locia/it/loca). 
long5, adv. far ofT, far ; (in poetry) a 

long time, 703 n. ; compar, longius. 
longus, -a, -um, cuij, long ; tedious, 

wearisome. 
15quor, -i, locutus, v.a. speak, say. 
Ifucifer, -eri, ///. son of Aurora and 

Cephalus, father of Ceyx and 

Daedalion ; the moming star 

(planet Venus) ; the dawn, day- 

break. 
luctus, -us, m. grief. 
lucus, -i, m, grove ; then^ like 

silva, of a growih of any size, 

clump, cluster. 
lugeo, -ere, luxi,luctum,z;.a. andn, 

lament, moum. 
lugubris, -e, adj, mournful; as 

subst, lugubria, -ium, n, pl, 

mouming garments. 
lumen, -inis, n, light ; eye. 
luna, -ae, / moon. 
liipus, -i, m. wolf. 
luzidus, -a, -um, adj, wan, ghastly. 
luz, liicis,/ light ; daylight, day. 
Liraeus, -i, ///. *the Keleaser', a 

name of Bacchus, as releasing his 

worshippers from care. 
Lydus, -a, -um, adj, Lydian, of 

Lydia, a district on the W. of 

Asia Minor. 
lymphatus (^part. ofrare lympho), 

maddened, distraught 
IJra, -ae,/ lute, lyre. 

m&cies, -ci}/ leanncss. 
m&didus, -a, -um, cuij, wet, 
drippingi saturated. 
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Maenftdes, -am^ /. (' the Frenzied 

Ones') — the Maenads or female 

followers of Bacchus, Bacchantes. 
maereo, -ere, v, n, mourn. 
maestus, -a, -um, adj, sad, sorrow- 

ing. 
m&gis, compar, adv. more. 
Magnetes, -um, m, natives of 

Magnesia, a district of Thessaly. 
magniifl, -a, -umi adj, great ; maior, 

maximus. 
m&ld, adv, ill, badly ; disastrously, 

loan. 
m&lam, -i, n, evil, misfortnne. 
malus, -i, ///. mast. 
mfilus, -a, -um, aJj, bad, evil ; 

peior, pessimus. 
mandatum, -i, n, order, charge. 
mando, -are, -avi, -atum, v,a, 

entrust, commit; charge. se 

fugae mandare, betake oueself 

to flight. 
manS, adv. in the morning. 
m&neo, -ere, mansi, mansum, 

v,a. await, be in store; v.n. 

remain, abide. 
m&nifestus, -a, -um, adj, plain, 

clear. 
mftnus, -us, /. hand; (human) 

workmanship, handiwork. 
m&rS, -is, n, sea. 
m&ritus, -i, /;/. husband. 
marmor, -oris, n, marble. 
massa, -ae, /. lump. 
mater, -tris,/ mother; matron. 
maturesoo, -ere, -ui, v.n, ripen. 
matutinus, -a, -um, adj, of the 

momingy morning. 
mSdius, -a, -um, adj, middle, 

middle of ; ordinary, humble. 
mdlior, -us, see bonus. 
membrum, -i, ». limb; part, 

piece. 
mSmini, -isse, defect. v. a, and n. 

remember, think of, recall. 
mdmor, -oris, adj, mindful. 
mdmdro, -are, -avi, -atum, v, a, tell, 

relate. 
mens, -tis,/. mind, fceling ; senses. 
mensa, -ae,/ table. 
mentior, -iri, -itos, v.a. and n. lie, 

declare falsely. 



mentum, -i, n. chin. 
merce8,-edis,/ reward, recompense. 
mergo, -ere, -si, -sum, v.a. plunge, 

sink, overwhelm ; in pass. dive. 
mergus, -i, m. diver. 
mSritus {part. of mereor), deserv- 

ing ; offending, gnilty. 
mSrum, -i, n, unmixed wine, wine. 
messis, -is,/ crop, harvest. 
Mdthymnaeus, -a, -um, adj, Me- 

thymnaean, of Methynma, the 

second city in the island of Lesbos. 
mdtus, -us, m, fear. 
meus, -a, 'wm^ poss, pron. my, mine. 
mico, -are, -ui, v,ft. flash, gleam. 
Midas, -ae, m. {acc. Midan) king 

of Phrygia, son of Gordius and 

the goddess Cybele. 
milSs, -itis, ///. soldier. 
militia, -ae, / military service; 

{colUctive for militantes, milites) 

soldiery. 
millS, num, thousand. 
minax, -acis, adj, threatening. 
minister, -tri, ///. servant. 
ministSrium, -i, n, employment, 

labour. 
minor, -us, j^^parvus. 
miraoMum, -i, //. wonder, marvel. 
mirus, -a, -um, adj, strange, 

wondrous. 
misceo, -ere, -ui, mixtum, v, a, mix ; 

throw into confusion, trouble, 

embroil. 
miser, -era, -erum, adj. wretched ; 

miserior, miserrimus. 
misSrabiiis, -e, adj, pitiful, 

wretched. 
misSranduB {gerumiive of miseror), 

pitiable, hapless. 
mlsSreor, -eri, -itus, dep. v.a. pity. 
misSror, -ari, -atus, dep. v.a, pity. 
mitis, -e, adj. mild, merciful. 
mitto, -ere, misi, missum, v.a, 

send, dismiss ; hurl, shoot. 
mdd5, adv, only, bnt; lately, but 

now ; modo . . . modo, at one 

moment . . . at another. 
mddulor, -ari, -atus,e/.tf.tune, play. 
mddus, -i, ///. moderation. 
moenia, -ium, //. //. walls ; {opp, to^ 

muri) rampartSy fortress. 
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vaslnes^ «reiglit ; r ' 
mUior, -ui, -itic, c. 



soften, wntbe, ipfiease. 
BolUa, -e, iii^'. soft, gcntle. 
malBHi, «A-. wftlv. 

<. motive, 1S5 I 



«im.float. 



I nUa,-aiie,-an,'Btiuii. 

niXam (/ti//. f/ 
croteil ; as siibsl. natas, -1, m 
soo; Dita, -ae,/. danghter. 

iuiiMctu,-a,-uin,ii<^'.shipw[eck ed 
« nji/. a shipwiecked person. 

navUs, -is, h. dock. 

navlciani, -i, n. ship, vessel. 

■LaTita, -ae, n. uilor, maiiner. 

nebfila, -we,/. cload, mist. 

Dio, itiqna, (Buj. ' - -' 






, ^. oi tlie niaa, u 



Faihiooec') soaof Sleep, and god ' 
o( dnams ; «■tiii. Morpibei. 

mon, -Us, / death. 

mortUia, -e, oi^'- mottal, hnman. 



mATBO, -ere. muTV mfitam, 
move, shake, itir: eicite, cai 
inllDence, affect ; takc op, plir. 

mnloeo, -eir, -si, -som. r.<, mw 
InlL 

mulUi, aJv. moch, by br. 

mnltDin,<ufr. mj. 

mnltua, -a, -am, at/j. mndi ; ( 



pnipose ifl./or si „ , 
mnTBx.-kis, m.pnrplefisbipi 

ita) moaning. 



Nala, .idid, /. n wat< 

Naiad. 
uain, namque, canj. (or. 



HiphSUi*. -idis, /. a-ij. daughtet 
, orNephele,Le.Helle. 
: n<|pa«, -dtis, m. giaudsoD, descen- 

dauL 
nique, set nM. 
nivnio, -iie, -ii (-ivi), -ftum, v.u. 

be noable. 
niiliiManain, aiAi. in rain. 
Htrana, -et, ai. ■ sea-god, father of 

tbeNcmds. 
Nfirjba, -Idos, /, danghtet of 

Keieos, lea-Djmph, Neieid. 
namta, -i, m, stiing. 

be igooraiit of; neaaioqnid, 1 
know not what, something. 
nj. ond not, aad lett 



: n«rft { 

: (UM)». 



s,/d 



nidiiB, -i, M. nesL 

nlger, -gia, -ginm, adf, black. 

-j ! indeil. n. nothing. 
nlmb6auB, -0, -nm, ai//', rainy, 

nimboB, -t, ni. ftoim-dond, atoim. 
nlmium, ajn. too moch, loo. 
nlal, eonj'. unless, if not. 
nlteo, -eie, -ni, v.u. sbine, Jook 

nltldaB, -a, -ain, aJ/. bnlliant t 

polished, elegant, leniied. 
nltor, .Qris, m. biightness, sheeii, 

idtor, -i, niios (nisus), def. v.h. 
stn^K'*< strive. 
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n5oeo, -ere, -ni, -itum, v,a, hurt, 

harm, prove ruin of. 
ndlo,nolle, nolui, v. n, be unwilling. 
nomen, -inis, n, name, inscription ; 

fame, renown. 
nomXno, -are, -avi, -atum, v.a, 

name, call by name, call. 
non, adv, not. 
nondum, adv, not yet. 
no8,nostri (nostrum),/tfrj./r^«.we ; I. 
nosoo, •ere, novi, n5tum, v.a, 

know, recognize. 
noster, -tra, -trum, poss. pron, our, 

ours. 
ndta, -ae,/. mark, signal. 
ndto, -are, -avi, -atum, v,a, mark, 

distinguish. 
ndviens, num, adv, nine times. 
ndvissimus, -a, -um, adj, superl, 

latest, last. 
ndvitAS,-atis, / novelty, strangeness. 
ndvns, -a, -um, adj, new, fresh ; 

strange, unheard of. 
noz, -ctis,/ night. 
nubes, -is,/. cloud. 
nublla, -orum, n,pl. clouds. 
nubnis, -e, adj, ripe for marriage. 
nubllus, -a, -ura, cloud-bringing. 
nuUus, -a, -um, adj. none, no. 
numen, -inis, n. assent; divine 

power ; godhead ; god. 
ntimSrus,-i,x^/.number; body, band. 
numquam, adv, never. 
nunc, adv. now ; nunc . . . nuno, 

at one time . . . at another. 
nuntia, -ae, f, a (female) messenger. 
nuntius, -i, m, messenger. 
nuper, adv, lately. 
niirus» -iis, /. daughter-in-law ; 

married woman, matron. 
nuto, -are, -avi, -atum, v,n, nod. 
Nympha, -ae {pr Nymphe, es),/. a 

Nymph. 

ob, prep, w, acc, on account of. 
dbeo, -ire, -ii (-ivi), -itum, v.a. and 

n, come over, overspread. 
oblenimen, -inis, n, consolation 

{pLfor sing,), 
obUtus {part. ^oblino), besmeared. 
obnozius, -a, -um, adj. subject to, 

742 n. 
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db5rior, -iri, -ortus, dep, v. n, rise 

over, well up. 
obruo, -ere, -rui, -riitum, z^.a. cover 

up, bury ; overwhelm. 
obscurus, -a, -um, adj, hidden, 

shrouded. 
obsto, -are, -stlti, -statum, v. n, stand 

in way of ; oppose, hinder. 
obstrepo, -5re, -ui, -itum, v.n, 

resound against, drown. 
obsum, -esse, obfui (offui), v.n, 

hinder, ruin. 
obverto, -ere, -i, -sum, v,a, turn 

towards. 
obvius, -a, -um, adj. meeting, to 

meet, facing; obvius undis, up 

stream. 
occido, -ere, -cTdi, -casum, v,n, 

perish. 
oociipo, -are, -avi, -atum, v.a, take, 

seize, be the first to seize. 
5otilus, -i, m, eye. 
ddi, -isse, defeci. v.a. hate, curse. 
Oetaeus, -a, -um, adj, of Oeta, a 

mountain range close to Trachin ; 

rez Oetaeus, Ceyx. 
dlim, cuiv. formerly. 
omen, -inis, n. omen. 
onmis, -e, adj, all, every. 
5pacus, -a, -um, adj, shady; dark, 

darkling. 
5p5rio, -ire, -ui, -ertum, v. a. cover. 
oppugno, -are, -avi, -atum, v,a, 

assault, attack. 
(ops), opis, / aid, relief; //. 

wealth, expense. 
opto, -are, -avi, -atum, v.a. desire, 

wish for ; choose. 
5pus, -eris, n. work, task. 
ora, '2L.e,f,t shore. 
orbis, -is, m., circle, orb; course, 

career (of the sun). 
orbus, -a, -um, adj. bereaved. 
ordo, -inis, m, row, line, order ; 

ordine, successively. 
orgia, -orum, n, pl, Bacchic rites, 

mysteries. 
5rigo, -inis, / birth, origin ; 

ancestor, progenitor. 
5rior, -iri, ortus, dep, v. n, rise. 
orno, -are, -avi, -atum, v.a. trim, 

tire, deck. 
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oro, -are, -avi, •atum, v.a, pray, 

eotreat. 
Orpheus, -ei {acc, OrphSa, vac, 

Orpheu), m,, a mythical Thracian 

bard, son of Oeagrus (or acc, to 

othcrs Apollo) and Calliope ; 

husband of Eurydice. 
Orpheus, -a, -um, adj, of Orpheus. 
ortus, -us, m, rising, source. 
ds, ossis, n, bone. 
68, Gris, n, face, head, mouth, lips ; 

bill, beak ; gaze, look {pLforsing). 
OBciUum, -i, n, kiss. 
ostendo, -ere, -di, -sum (-tum), v. a, 

show, point to. 

pftciscor, -i, pactus, dep, v, a, and 

n, bargain, bargain for. 
Pactolos, -i, m, {acc. Pactolon) a 

river in Lydia, famous for the 

deposits of gold in its bed. 
paotum, -i, n. agreement. 
palla, -ae,/. long robe, mantle. 
pallesco, -ere, -ui, v. n. grow pale, 

sallow, uon. 
pallor, -5ris, m, paleness. 
palma, '^t/f. palm, hand. 
pftlus, -iidis,/'. marsh. 
pftLustriB, -e, culj, of a marsh, 

marshy. 
Pan, -os {acc. Pana), m. the god of 

woods and shepherds. 
pando, -ere, -i, passum, v,a. 

spread out. 
P&nomphaeus, -i, m. ^ Lord of all 

voices*, an epithet of Jupiter. The 

exact meaning of title is uncertain. 

Either (i) author of all oracles, 

(a) he that is worshipped by, or 

(3) gives ear to, the voices of all. 
pftpftver, -erig, n. poppy. 
pftratus {part, of paro), prepared, 

ready. 
pdrens, -ntis, c, parent. 
pftrio,-^re, peperi,partum,z;.tf. bear. 
pftrltSr, ctdv,, equally, alike, at the 

same time. 
Pamasifl, -idis, f adj. Pamassian. 
Pamasus, -i, /. a mountain in 

Phocis, sacred to Apollo and the 

Muses. Delphi was situated at 

its foot. 



pftro, -are, -avi, -atnm, v,a, prepare, 

make ready ; essay, strive. 
pars, -tis, /. part, side, portion, 

share ; pars. . . . pars, some . . . 

others. 
panrus, -a, -um, adj, small ; parva 

voce, in a low voice (minor, 

minimus). 
passim, adv. everywhere, on all 

sides. 
passus {part, of pando), loose, dis- 

hevelled. 
pftteo, -ere, -ui, v.n. be open, be 

accessible. 
pftter, -tris, m. father. 
pfttemiui, -a, -um, of a father, 

father^s. 
patior, -i, passus, dep. v, a, bear, al- 

low, suffer. 
patria, -ae, /. native land, conntry. 
patrius, -a, -iim, adj, of a father, 

father's. 
patmus, -a, -um, adj, of a father^s 

brother, nncle's. 
pftttilus, -a, -um, adj, open, wide. 
paucus, -a, -um, cuij. few. 
paulum, adv, a little. 
pftveo, -ere, pavi, v, a, and n, fear, 

tremble, be terrified. 
pecco, -are, -avi, -atum, v, n. sin. 
pectus, -oris, n, breast, heart (//. 

for sing,). 
plcus, -udis,/. beast, animal. 
pScu8,.-dris, n. cattle ; herd, flock. 
pftlftsus, -i, n, sea. 
Peleus, -ei and -eos, m. son of 

Aeacus, hnsband of Thetis, father 

of Achilles (^oc. Peleu, acc. Pelea). 
pendeo, -ere, pependi, v,n. hover, 

hang ; be in suspeose. 
pSndtrftle, -is, n, inmost place, 

retreat, sanctuary {esp. inplur,), 
penna, -ae,/. feather, wing. 
"peTjprep. w. acc. through ; dnring; 

by means of; over; with oaths, 

by ; per somnum, in a dream. 
pSrftgo, -ere, -egi, -actum, v.a, 

perform, fulfil. 
percipio, -ere, -cepi, -ceptum, v, a. 

gatber, absorb, take in. 
perciitio, -ere, -cussi, -cussum, v, a. 

strike, smite, beat. 
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perdo, -ere, -didi, -ditum, v,a. 

destroy, lose, waste. 
pSrSo, -ire, -ii (-ivi), v, n, perish. 
pSrerro, -are, -avi, -atnm, v.n. 

wander among. 
pSrSgrinus, -a, -nm, cuij. foreign. 
perfldia, -ae,/. treachery, faithless- 

ness. 
pSriciilum (penclum), -i, n. danger. 
pdrimo, -ere, -emi, -emptum, v.a. 

destroy. 
periurium, -i, n. false oath, perjury 

{pl.for sing,), 
periurus, -a, -um, adj. false, for- 

swom. 
pSrdsus {part. ^/perodi), loathing, 

detesting. 
perpStuus, -a, -um, adj. continuous, 

unbroken. 
persto, -are,-stiti, -statum, v.n, con- 

tinue, persist. 
perterreo, -ere, -ui, -itum, v. a.. 

affright. 
pervdnio, -ire, -veni, -ventum, v. n, 

come to, reach. 
pes, pedis, m. foot. 
pSto, -Sre, -ii (-ivi), -itum, v.a, seek, 

ask ; make for, repair to ; assail. 
phftrus, -if/, lighthouse. 
FhlSgyae, -arum, ;;/. a Thessalian 

tribe, who, under Phorbas, plun- 

dered the temple of Apollo at 

Delphi. 
Phdbetor,-oris, m. (*theFrightener') 

a name of Icelos. 
Fhdceus, -a, -um, adj, Phocian. 

Phocis was a country between 

Boeotia and Aetolia, to the S£. of 

Trachin. 
Fhocus, -i, ;;/. son of Aeacus and 

Psamathe, slain by his step- 

brothers Peleus and Telamon. 
Fhoebius, -i, m, a name of Apollo, 

son of Jupiter and Latona, and 

god of tlie sun ; the sun. 
Fhorbas, -antis, m. an impious 

desecrator of Apollo*s sanctuary 

at Delphi. 
Phr^ges, -um, m. pl. Phrygians. 
Fhr^gia, -ae, /. a district of Asia 

Minor. 
Phrj^gius, -a| -um, adj. Phrygian. 



pXoSus, -a, -um, adj, pitchy, pitch 

black. 
plget, -ere, pTguit, impers, v, it 

afflicts, grieves one ; one repents. 
pignus, -oris, n. pledge, hostage; 

child, offspring. 
Findus,-i, ;;/. a mountainin Thessaly. 
pinguis,-e, adj. fat ; lazy ; dnll,stupid . 
pinus, -lis and -i,/ pine ; ship. 
pius, -a, -um, adj, having ' natural 

affection' towards (i) the gods — 

righteous, devout, pious, (2) one*s 

country — loyal, (3) one*s family — 

dutiful, loving, affectionate. 
plftceo, -ere, -ni, -Ttnm, v.a. and n, 

please, find favour, satisfy, seem 

good. 
plftcXdus, -a, -nm, adj, gentle, quiet, 

calm. 
pl&oo, -are, -avi, -atum, v,a, calm. 
plftga, -ae,/. legion. 
plango, -ere, -nxi, -nctum, v.a. 

strike; beat the breast, &c., as 

sign of grief, 76 n. ; in passive, 

beat oneself, moum. 
plangor, «oris, m. beating (of the 

breast, d^r.), lamentation. 
plausus, -fis, ;;/. clapping of hands. 
plebs, -is,/ populace, lower orders. 
plectrum, -i, ;/. quill or rod for 

Btriking the lyre. 
plenus, -a, -um, adj. fuU, complete. 
pluma, -ae,/ feather, plumage. 
plumSus, -a, -nm, cidj. made of 

feathers, down. 
pliirimus, -a, -um. See multus. 
pliis, pluris. See multus. 
poena, -ae, /. punishment, penalty. 
pollex, -Tcis, m, thumb. 
polUoeor,-eri,-itus, dep. v. a. proniise. 
polUcitum, -i, n. promise. 
pomum, -i, n, fruit {pf any kind^ 

except that which clusters), 
pondus, -eris, n, weight. 
pono, -ere, pdsui, p5sTtum, v. a, put, 

place, set ; lay aside, dismiss. 
pontus, -i, ;;/. sea. 
pdpiilaris, -e, adj, native. 
pdpiilus, -i, m. people, nation, 

multitude. 
porrlgo, -ere, -rexi, -rectum, v.a, 

stretch out, extend. 
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portoa, -us, in, harboat !,pl. far 

Sillg.). 

poaco, -ere, puposd, ti.a. deinand, 

Bsk the surrcDder o(. 
poanuD, possc, potni, v. n. can. 
poat,/rf^. B>. luc. «fter. 
postqauii, cm/. after Ihat. 
poctia, -is, f». dooipost, door. 
p6t«iu, -ti^ adj. poweiful. 
p6tior, -iii, -ims, dtf. v. a. olttiin ; 

prM, frep. vr, abl. befoie, in com- 

pirisoD wilb. 
pTMbao, .ere, -ni, -TtDm, v.a. give, 

afford. 



r 



go before, leod tbe way. 
prMceps, -cipIlU, aJj. headlong. 
prae<dpIto, 'Sre, -avi, 'Btam, v. a. 

and n. driie down, riish down, 

bll headlong. 
praeoordiA, -oinni, pl. n. midiifr ; 

proed», -ae,/ booty, prey, 
prMdelasio, -aie, -»vi, -alnm, v.a. 

weaiy or tire out beforehand. 
pTaeiSio, -ferre, -tiili, -lltnm, s.a. 

inDk above, prefer. 
praeiisui, -a, -um, oi/j. foreknow- 

ing, prophelic. 
praesens,-tis,ai^'.presenl,'in peison. 
praeBtans, -lis, aaj, distinguisbed, 

pie-eminenl. Ctmf. praeatan- 

tlor, far t>ettei. 
praesto, -■■«, -sttti, -stllnm, v.a. 

fbl(il ; wamnt sate, rendei secnre. 
praeaiitua {fiar/. of piaesno), sewn 

pr>9tendo, -t^re, -di, -lnm, v.a, 
' stretcli forth , hold before. 
pr»eter,/«jl. vi, (uc. eicepl, besjdea, 
praeterSo, -ire, -ii (-ivi), -ilnm^f.a. 
nnd •!. iKiB» by, [»ss over. 

-a, -mn, odj. leading the 



prSoem, -U {r 

prSoor, -nii, -atns, dif. v, a. and n. 



«.), f. prayer, 



prBtiam, -i, n. reward, wages. 
Piilmiu, -i, m. son of Laomedon, 

kiDg of Troy, father of Hector, 

Paris, and Aesacos. 
primd, adv, Hisi, at ^rsl. 
I, adii. fiist ; i: 



primiu, -a, -nm, adj'. mptr!. liist ; 

prior, -oiia, adj, cornpar. foimer. 
prioB, adv. tempar. sooner, befoie. 
primqnam, ren/. bcfoie Ihat. 
prd, prtf. w. ail. befote, for. 
prd, interf. alas I {folhjved by nom. 

Bsscnt or approval foi, 449 d. 
prAoella, -ae,/ tempest 
prttotd, adv. far. 

pi6dlginm, -i, n. poitent, marvel. 
prddo, -ere, -dfdl, -ditixm, v. a, 

bring foith, pablisb, beliay. 
prdl&iim, -a, -om, adj. impions. 
prfifOT, -fari, -rato», v. dep, a, say, 

prjlt&giu, -a, -nm, adj. exiled. 
prSfondo, -ere, -itidi, -fusum, z;a. 

ponr fof ib, shed, 
prdrandam, -i, n. deep. 
prdgfinlea, -ei, / offspiing, desccn- 

duit. 
prdgSnJtor, -uriB, m. aDceslor, 

ptChlbeo, -ere, -oi, -itnm, v.a. 

prOlei, -h,/, offspriDg. 
prdmlanim, -i, n. promise. 
prdmitto, -ere, -mlsi, -inisstim, t^.s. 

promise, 
pT6nnfl, -s.-am, adf. headforemost. 
prSpe, pref. w. acc. near, hard 

by ; ade. near. Cemp. propiua. 
prfipfiro, -arc, -avi, -ntnm, v, n. 

prftpinqaua, -a, -um, adf tiear, 
priSpftno, •ere, -posfii, -pdsitam, 

v.a. iniend, design. 
prSallio, -ire, -ni, v.n. spring forth, 

proiploio, -ere, -spexi, -speclum, 

V a. looit fortb on. 
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prdsom, prodesse, profui, v,n, be 

profitable. 
protendo, -£re, -i, -tum or -surn, 

v.a. stretch forth, hold out. 
protintis, adv. forthwith. 
proodmus, -a, -um, adj. superU 

nearesty next, neighbouring. 
Fs&mftthe, -es, /. a sea-nymph, 

mother of Phocus, and step- 

mother of Peleus. 
ptidor, -dris, m, shame; disgrace, 

deformity. 
pugno, -are, -avi, -atum, v. n, fight, 

strive. 
pulcher, -chra, -chrum, adj. fair, 

beautiful ; becoming. 
pullus, -a, -um, dark, dark- 

coloured, dusky ; as subst. pullum, 

-i, n, sable garment, mouming. 
pulso, -are, -avi, -atum, v. a. beat, 

batter. 
puppis, -is,/. stem; ship. 
purptireus, -a, -um, adj. purple. 
purg&men, -inis, n, puriBcation, 

expiation (//. /or sing, ) . 
purus, -a, -um, adj. clear, pure. 
ptito, -are, -avi, -atum, v, a, think, 

deem, suppose. 

qua, adv, where; si qua, if any- 

where. 
quaero, -£re, -sivi, -situm, v.a. ask, 

seek. 
qualis, -e, re/. adf. such as ; inUrrog. 

adj. of what kind ? 
qualiscumque, rel. adj. of whatever 

kind. 
quam, aJv. how; than (see ante- 

quam, postquam, priusquam). 
quamquam, conj, although. 
quamvis, conj. although. 
quantus, -a, um, adj, how great, as 

great as. 
quftsl, adv. as if, as it were, just like. 
quftter, num, adv. four times. 
qud, encliiiCt conj. and ; que (et) . . . 

que (et) — both . . . and, as well 

. . . as. 
quercus, -us,/. cak ; oak-leaves. 
quSrella, -ae,/. complaint. 
qui, quae, quod, rel, pron, who, 

which ; interrog, adj. what ? which ? 



quia, conj, because. 

quioumque, quaecumque, quod- 

cumque, indef, pron, whoever, 

whatever. 
quXd, interrog, cuh, why ? 
quXdem, adv, indeed. 
quies, -etis, /. rest, sleep, stillness. 
quinque, num, five. 
quippS, adv. and conj, for indeed, 

since in fact. 
quis = quibus. 
quis, quid, indef, pron,BXiy one, any- 

thing {after si, ne); adjectival^ 

qui, qua, quod. 
quis, quae, quid, interrog, pron, 

who ? what ? 
quisquam, quaequam, quicquam 

(quodquam), indef pron, any. 
quisque, quaeque, quidque (quod- 

que), pron, each. 
quisquis, quodquod (subst, quic- 

quid), indef pron, whoever, what- 

ever. 
quo, adv, whither, to which ; {xuith 

compar,) the. 
quod, conj, because, that. 
quodisi (quod . . . si), conj', but if. 
qudniam, conj', since. 
qu5que, conj'. also, even. 
qudt, adf, indecl. how many, as 

many as. 
qudtiens, culv. as often as. 

rftbies, -em, -e {pther cases wanting\ 

f rage. 
r&dio, -are, -avi, -atum, v, n, flash, 

gleam. 
rftdius, -i, ;//. ray. 
radiz, -icis,/ root. 
ramus, -i. ;//. branch. 
rftpio, -ere, -ui, -ptum, v. a. seize, 

carry off, snatch up ; hurry. 
raptum, -i, //. prey, spoil, plunder. 
rarus, -a, -um, adj. rare; {for cutv. 

raro) seldom. 
rastrum,-i, n. rake {irreg.pl. rastri). 
rfttis, -is,/ bark, ship. 
rauous, -a, -um, adj, hoarse, deep- 

sounding. 
rScedo, -ere, -cessi, -cessum, v. n, 

pass away, depart, retire, recede. 
rScens, -tis, adj', fresh, newly grown. 
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tSom8U8, -us, ;;/. retreat, reoess. 
r^Tpio, -6re, -cepi, -ceptuin, v. a, 

recover ; take, receive. 
rSoognosoo, -£re, -gnovi, -gnitani, 

V. a, recall, recognize. 
rSoondo, -£re, -dtdi, -ditnm, v. a. 

hide again, bury again. 
reotor, -oris, m. ruler, govemor; 

steersinan. 
rSourro, -6re, -curri, v. n. run back, 

hasten back. 
r^ursus, -us, m, return. 
rfiourviu, -a, -um, adj. cnrved. 
reddo, -^re, -didi, -ditum, v. a. 

restore, retum ; give forth, emit. 
rSddo, -ire, -ii (-ivi), -itum, v. n, 

returo. 
rddXtus, -us, m. retum. 
rSduoo, -Sre, -xi, -ctum, v. a, bring 

back, draw back. 
rSf&ro, -ferre, rettiili, relatum, v, a, 

tell, report, relate ; repeat. 
rdfundo, -£re, -fudi, -msnm, v. a. 

pour, pour back, 657 n. 
rSgSro, -£re, -gessi, -gestum, v. a. 

carry back, put back. 
rdgimen, -inis, n. mdder. 
regina, -ae,/. queen. 
regius, -a, -um, adj. a king^s, royal. 
regno, -are, -avi, -atum, v, n, rule, 

* reign supreme. * 
regnum, -i, n, realm. 
rSgo, -6re, -xi, -ctum, v. a. mle, 

govem, sway. 
rSl&bor, -i, -lapsus. v. n. slip back. 
rdlSvo, -are, -avi, -atum, v, a. 

assuage, relieve. 
rSUnquo, -£re, -liqui, -lictum, v. a. 

leave, forsake. . 
rfiluoeo, -ere, -luxi, v,n. glow, shine. 
rSmeo, -are, -avi, -atum, v, n. re- 

tum. 
rdminisoor, 'i^dep, v. a. and n. recall 

to mind, recollect. 
rdmitto, -£re, -misi, -missum, v. a. 

seud back ; allow, permit. 
rSmdveo, -ere, -movi, -motum, v. 

a, withdraw ; {with se or in pass.) 

retire, hold aloof from. 
remus, -i, ;//. oar. 
rSndvo, -are, -avi, -atum, v, a. re- 

new. 



reor, -eri, ratus, dep. v. a. or n, 

think. 
rdp&ro, -are, -avi, -alum, v, a. rc- 

fresh, revive. 
rdpello, -^re, -reppiili, repulsum, 

V. a. drive back, foil, repel. 
rSpSto, -ere, -ii (-ivi), -itum, v, a. 

seek again. 
res, rei, /. thing, matter {translaie 

hy a specific word^ e. g. at 376 

* danger '). 
rSsSco, -are, -cui, -ctum, v, a. cut 

off. 
rSsolvo,-6re, -vi, -utuni,z;.<i.loosen, 

break. 
respioio, -£re, -spexi, spectnm, v. a, 

and n, look back, look back at. 
respondeo, -ere, -di, -sum, v, a. cuid 

n. answer ; echo. 
restagno, -are, v. n, overflow. 
restltuo, -6re, -ui, -utum, v. a. re- 

store (to a former condition). 
rete, -is,«. net. 
rStempto, -are, -avi, -atum, v. a. 

try again. 
rdtioeo, -ere, -ui, v, a, and n. 

keep silence, conceal. 
rStinaotUum, -i, n, cable, hawser. 
rStineo, -ere, -ui, -tentuni, v, a.hold 

back, keep, retain. 
rdtorqueo, -ere, -si,-tum, v. a, bend 

back, tum back. 
rSvello, 'ere, -velU, -vulsum (-vol- 

snm), v, a, tear away, wrench off. 
rSvertor, -i, -sus, dep, v. n. returo. 
rdvincio, -ire, -vinxi, -vinctum, v. a, 

bind or tie behind. 
rdv5oo, -are, -avi, -atnm, v. a. recali. 
rex, regis, m, king. 
Bhoeteus,-a, -um, aq^'.of Rhoeteum, 

a tpwn and promontory in the 
' Troad, 197 n. 
rictus, -us, m, gapiiig jaws, mouth 

wide open. 
rigeo, -ere, v. n. be stiff, hard; 

stand firm. 
rigidus, -a, -um, adj. stifT, hard, un- 

bending. 
rigo, -are, -avi, -atum, v. a, wet, 

moisten, l^edew. 
rima, -ae, /. chink, seam. 
ripa, -ae,/ bank. 
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TivuB, -i, m, stream ; cbannel, bed. 
rdbuT, -oris, ;/. oak, timber (//. for 

sing,). 
rdgo, -are, -avi, -atam, v, a, ask. 
rdgus, -i, m, funeral pile {pl, for 

sing,). 
Toa, rdris, m, dew ; drop. 
rostrum, -i, n. beak. 
r&ber, -bra, -bnim, adj. red. 
r&besoo, -erc, -bui, v, n. grow red. 
r&dens, -tis, m. rope, line; inpl. 

rigging, cordage. 
romor, -5ris, tn. report. 
nimpo, -€re, riipi, mptuni, v. a. 

break, burst. 
ruo, -ere, rui, riitnm, v, n. rush. 
rurXo51a, -ae, adj, rural, mstic. 
rursus, adv. again. 
ru8,-ruris, n. country. 
riitlluB, -a, -um, adj, red-gleaming, 

fiery-red. 

8&oer, -cra, -cmm, adj, holy, sacred. 
saora, -omm, n. pl. holy rites, 

mysteries. 
saoxlldgus, -a, -um, adj. violating 

holy things; impious, wicked. 
saoro, -are, -avi, -atum, v, a. dedi- 

cate, consecrate. 
saepS, ot/z^. often. 
saevio, -ire, -ii (-ivi), -itum, v. n. 

rage. 
sftgax, -acis, adj. keen of sense, 

vigilant. 
sftgitta, -ae,/. arrow. 
sftliotum, -i, n, plantation or thicket 

of willows, willow-brake. 
saltem, ado. at least. 
saltus, -Qs, ;//. leap. 
sanotus, -a, -um, adj. holy, sacred. 
sanguis, -fnis, ;;/. blood. 
sarctilum, -i, ;/. hoe. 
Sardes, -ium,/. the capital of Lydia, 

one of the most famous cities in 

Asia Minor. 
sfttis, adv, enough ; tolerably, 

moderately ; "tvith neg. not very. 
sftttLrfttus {^pavt. ^saturo), steeped, 

deep-dyed. 
sfttus {part, of sero), w, abl, spmng 

from. 
Sfttjfri, -omm, ;//. the Satyrs, fol- 



lowers of Hacchus, represented 

with goats' feet. 
sauoius, -a, -um, adj, wounded. 
saxum, -i, n, stone, rock. 
scSlSratus, -a, -nm, €ulj, wicked, 

guilty. 
soSlus, -eris, n, crime. 
soeptrum, -i, ;/. sceptre, (//. for 

sing,). 
soindo, -€re, scidi, scissum, v. a, 

cleave, tear, rend. 
soitor, -ari, -atus, d^p,, v.a. inquire. 
sordbis, -is, m. pit, hole. 
sd, sui, reflex. pron. himself, her- 

self, itself ; themselves. 
secedo, -£re, -cessi, -cessum, v. n, 

go apart, withdraw. 
s5co, -are, -cui, -ctum, v. a, cut, 

cleave, furrow. 
seordtuB {part. ofsecerDo), remote, 

sequestered. 
sdciirus, -a, -um, adj, free of care, 

unconcerned. 
sScuB, adv, otherwise ; comp. secius 

(setius) ; haud seoius quam, just 

as. 
sed, conj. but. 
sedes, -is, /. seat, plaiie, abode ; 

base, foundation. 
sSmdl, adv. once. 
semen, -inis, n. seed. 
semper, adv. always. 
sSnex, -is, acff, old ; as subst, old 

man. Compar. senior. 
sensiui, -iis, m, feeling, sense. 
sententia, -ae, / opinion ; award, 

verdict; resolve. 
sentio, -ire, sensi, sensum, v, a, 

feel, perceive, experience. 
septem, num. seven. 
sSpulohrum, -i, ;/. tomb. 
sSquor, -i, -s6cutus, cUp. v. a, follow. 
sermo, -dnis, ;;/. talk. 
serpens, -tis, c. snake. 
servo, -are, -avi, -atum, v. a. pre- 

serve, keep. 
seu, conj. whether, or. 
si, conj. if; si quis, if any one, 

whoever ; si quando, if at any 

time, whenever ; si quidem, if 

indeed, sinoe. 
sic, adv. so, thus. 
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sicoo, -are, -avi, -atam, v» a, dry. 
sidSreus, -a, -um, €uij, starry ; star- 

bom. 
Sigdus, -a, -nm, adj, of Sigeam, a 

town and promontory in the 

Troad, 197 n. 
signo, -are, -avi, -atum, v. a. mark. 
signuxn, -i, n. sign, signal. 
silentium, -i, n, silence (^pl-far 

sing.), 
Bilenus, -i, /;i. anold Satyr, foster- 

father and companion of Bacchus. 
dlex, -icis, m. fliut. 
silva, -ae,y". wood, forest. 
similis, -e, adj. like. 
simul, adv. together, at the same 

time. 
simiUaorum, -i, //. image, repre- 

sentation. 
simtilator, -5ris, m. feigner, 

counterfeiter, imitator. 
sinS, prep. w. abl. without. 
singdli, -ae, -a, adj. one each ; one 

by one, one after the other. 
singultus, -us, VI. sobbing. 
sino, -dre, sivi, situm, v.a, allow, 

permit. 
sinuo, -are, -avi, -atum, v, a. bend, 

curve, swell in curves. 
sitis, 'is,y^ thirst. 
sive, conj, whether, or. 
sdoer, -£ri, m, father-in-law. 
sdcio, fare, -avi, -atum, v. a. join, 

unite ; accompany. 
sdoius, -i, m. comrade, partner. 
sol, s5lis, ;;/. sun. 
solacium, -i, n. consolation, com- 

fort {pL /or sing.). 
soleo, -ere, -itus, semidep. v. n, be 

accustomed. 
sdlidus, -a, -um, adj. firm, solid. 
solitus {part, of soleo), wontcd, 

accustomed. 
sollertdr, otiv. skilfuUy. Compar. 

sollertius. 
soUicito, -are, -avi, -atum, v. a. 

touch, stir, strike, ply. 
sollicitus, -a, -um, adj, rcstless, 

wakeful. 
solor, -ari, -atus, dep. v. a, comfort. 
solus, -a, -um, a^ij. alone. 
solum, adv. ouly. 



sdlum, -i, n, ground, soil. 

solvo, -ere, -vi, -utum, v,a, loosen, 

relax ; do away, annul ; break up, 

dash in pieces; pay, fulfil, dis- 

charge. 
somnium, -i, n, vision, dream. 
somnius, -i, ;//. sleep ; personijiedj 

Somnus, the Sleep God. 
sdno, -are, -ui, -itum, v,n. sound, 

resound, roar ; cry, shout ; creak. 
sons, -tis, adj, guiliy. 
s5nus, -i, m, sound, noise. 
s5por, -5ris, ;//. heavy sleep, 

slumber. 
sdp5rifer, -fera, -ferum, adj, sleep- 

bringing, drowsy, slumberous. 
sors, -tis, f, lot ; /;/ //. oracle, 

response, which was usually 

written on tablets. 
sortior, -iri, -itus, dep. v, a. draw by 

lot, obtain, receive. 
sospSs, -itis, adj. safe. 
spargo, -ere, -rsi, -rsuni, v.a, scatter, 

sprinkle. 
sp&tior, -ari, -atus, v.n, walk {like 

incedo, of slow or stately mave- 

vient). 
sp&tiosus, -a, -um, adj. long. 
sp&tium, -i, ;/. space, distance. 
spScies, -ei, f. sight, shape, 

appearance. 
spSoiosus, -a, -um, adj. showy, 

brilliant. 
specto, -are, -avi, -atum, v,a, see, 

watch, regard. 
spelunca, -ae,/. cavern. 
spes, -ci, /. hope; the object of 

hope ; spe potiri, realize one's 

hopes. 
spic&lum, -i, ;/. sting. 
spiro, -are, -avi, -atum, v.a. and n. 

blow. * 

spissus, -a, -um, adj. thick, clotted. 
splendidus, -a, -um, axij. shining, 

glisteniug. 
8p51ia, -orum, ;/.//. spoils. 
sp51io, -are, -avi, -atum, v.a. stiip, 

deprive. 
sponte, adv, of one*s own accord. 
spuma, -ae,/. foam, slaver. 
spumiger, -era, -erum, adj, foaming 
stamen, -inis, ;/. string. 
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8t&tus, -us, ;;;. position, situation ; 

attitude, posture. 
stella, -ae,/ star. 
sterno, -ere, stravi, stratum, v.a, 

spread, smooth ; strike down, 

lay low ; strew, scatter. 
stillo, -are, -avi, -atum, v,n. drop, 

drip. 
sto, stare, steti, statnm, v. n, 

stand. 
stolidus, -a, •um, adj. dull, stupid, 

senseless. 
stratum, -i, n. coverlet, pillow ; 

couch, bed. 
strSpito, -are, v,n, make a noise, 

din, crashing. 
strdpitus, -us, ;;/. noise, din ; (of 

wings) flapping, whirring. 
stridor, -oris, m. creaking. 
stringo, -ere, -nxi, -ctum, v, a. touch 

lightiy ; skim ; sting. 
struo, -ere, -xi, -ctum, v,a, build, 

pile up. 
8tti.peo, -ere, -ui, v,n, be aghast. 
Stfgius, -a, -um, adj, of the Styx, 

a river of the lower world, 
aub, prep, w, acc, under, up to, 

beneath ; {pftime) towards ; w. abl, 

nnder. 
subdo, -ere, -didi, -ditum, v.a. put 

under. 
subduco, -ere, -xi,-ctum, v,a. draw 

up, stow, ship. 
siibddo, -ere, -edi, v,a, eat or wear 

away below. 
stibeo, -ire, -ii (-ivi), -Ttum, v,a, 

go under, come up, enter, occur to. 
siibigo, -ere, -egi, -actum, v,a, 

tum up, plough ; subdue, conquer. 
siibitus, -a, -um, a^j, sudilen ; 

newly made or appearing. 
STLblimis, -e, adj, on high. 
submitto, -ere, -misi, -missum, v.a, 

lower, rank below. 
submdveo, -ere, -movi, -m5tum, 

V. a, remove, withdraw, 
subnecto, -ere, -nexui, -nexum, v. a, 

bind undemeath, furl. 
substrictus (part, qf snbstringo), 

contracted, narrow, tight. 
subsnm, -esse, v,a. be under; be 

near. 



subvdlo, -are, -avi, -atum, v. n, fly 

aloft ; fly up. 
succedo, -ere, -cessi, -cessum, v,a, 

go under, come up on, take the 

place of. 
sudor, -oris, m, sweat, toil. 
suffusus {part. of suffundo), suff- 

used, filled. 
sum, esse, fni, v. n, be. 
summus, -a, -um, superl, adj. 

highest, greatest, top of. 
siimo,-^re, -mpsi, -mptum, v.a. take, 

receive, put on. 
siiper, prep. w, acc, above, upon, 

over. 
stiperbio, -ire, v,n, be proud, take 

pride in. 
siipdri, -orum, pi, adj, m, those on 

high, the gods. 
stiplro, -are, -avi, -atum, v.a, 

conquer. 
stiperstds, -itis, adj, standing over. 
stipersum, -esse, -fui, v. n, be left, 

remain, survive. 
supplez, -icis, adj. suppliant, sub- 

missive. 
supprimo, -ere, -pressi, -pressum, 

jv.a, cut short, stop. 
supremus, -a, -um, adj, supetl, 

last. 
sura, -ae,/. ankle. 
surgo, -ere, surrexi, surrectum, 

v,n, rise. 
susceptum, -i, n, design, nnder- 

taking. 
suspicio, -ere, -spexi, -spectum, v.a, 

look up at. 
sustineo, -ere, -ui, -tentum, v.a. 

hold up, hold ; w, infin, dare, 

endure, brook. 
suus, -a, -um, poss, adj, his, her, 

its ; their. 

t&blila, -ae,/. board, plank. 
tftceo, -ere, -ui, -Ttum, v, n, be silent, 

be stilled. 
t&citus, -a, -um, adj, silent. 
talis, -e, adj. such. 
tam, adv, so. 

t&mdn, conj, nevertheless, yet. 
tamquam, adv. as if, just as. 
tandem, adv, at length. 
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tanffo, -ere, tetigi, tactum, v.a, 

touch ; move, afiect, influence. 
tanto, atfv, by so miich, so much. 
taatum, adu. only. 
tantus, -a, -nm, adj, so great. 
tardoB, -a, -nm, adj. slow, lingering, 

slothfol. 
Tartftraa, -i , m. {irreg. pL Tartara), 

the lowest depth of the nether- 

world. 
tauruB, -i, m. bull. 
teotum, -i, n. roof, dwelling (^/. 

for sing.). 
tegmen, inis, n. covering. 
tego, -ere, texi, tectum, v.a. cover, 

shrond. 
Tdl&mdn, -onis, m. son of Aeacns, 

brother of Peleus, husband of 

Hesione. 
tellus, -uris,/. earth, gronnd. 
telum, -i, n, weapon, spear, sword. 
tSmdrariua, -a, -um, adj. rash. 
templum, -i, n. temple (//. far 

sing.). 
tempora, -um,//./i. temples, brows. 
tempto, -are, -avi, -atum, v.a. try, 

test, essay. 
tempuB, -5ris, n. time, 39 n. 
tendo, -ere, tetendi, tentum, zKa, 

stretch, stretch forth. 
tdnebrae, -arum, pl.f. darkness. 
tSneo, -ere, -ui, tentum, v.a. hold, 

have, occnpy ; maintain ; check, 

restrain ; trap, imprison. 
tdner, -era,-enim, /i^'.tender, yonng. 
tSnuia, -e, adj. thin. 
ter, adv. three times, thrice. 
tdrSa, -etis, adj. smooth, rounded, 

slender, shapely. 
terra, -ae,/ earth, land. 
terreo, -ere, -ui, -Ttum, v.a. alarm, 

aifright 
tertiuB, -a, -um, adj, third. 
Tdthya, -yos,/ a sea-goddess, wife 

of Ooeanus, mother of Granicus. 
textnm, -i, n. f&bric, hull (//. for 

sing.). 
ThaumantiB, -idos,/ the daughter 

of Thaumas, Iris. 
theatrum, -i, n. theatre ; an 

andience in a theatre ; then of 

any spectators or listeners. 



Thdtia» -idis, /. a sea-nymph, wife 
of Peleus, and mother of Achilles. 

Thisbaeus, -a, -um, adj. of Thisbe, 
a snudl town in Boeotia, famous 
for its doves. 

Thraoius, -a, -um, ) TUr-cian" 
Threlcius, -a, -um, l ^'^'^acian. 

thyrsus, -i, ;//. bacchic wand, 

thyrsus. 
tiara, -ae,/ tiara, turban, the head- 

dress of an Oriental king (//. 

far sing.). 
tibia, -ae,/ pipe, flute. 
tlmeo, -ere, -ui, v.a. fear. 
tlmldus, -a,-um, ad;. fearful, timid. 
TXmdlus (Tmdlus), -i, m. a monn- 

tain in Lydia ; the mountain-god 

Tmolus. 
VLmor, -oris, m. fear. 
tingo, -ere, -nxi, -nctnm, v.a. 

tinge, dye; dip, lannch. 
tltHbo, -are, -avi, -atnm, v.tr, 

totter, reel. 
tltiUus, -i, m. an inscription record- 

ing exploits, honours, &c., on a 

monument or tomb ; ience, glory, 

renown. 
Tmolus, see Timolus. 
tdldro, -are, -avi, -atum, v.a. endure. 
tollo, -ere, sustuli, sublatum, v.a. 

raise, lift, sustain ; take on board, 

carry ; take away. 
T5nans, -antis, m. the Thunderer, 

epithet of Jnpiter. 
tondeo, -ere, totondi, tonsum, v.a. 

shear. 
tdnltrus, -us, ///. thnnder. 
torqueo, -ere, -si, -tnm, v.a. twist; 

whirl, fling, hurl ; torture, mock. 
tdrus, -i, m. couch. 
tostus {part.of torreo), roasted, 

parched, baked. 
t5t, indecl. adj. so many. 
tdtldem, indecl. adj. so many ; the 

same number. 
totus, -a, -um, adj. whole. 
trabs, trabis,/. beam ; trunk, bole. 
Trachin,-inis,/ atown of Thessaly, 

of which Ceyx was king. 
Trachinius, -a, -um, Trachinian ; 

as swbst, Traohinius (rex or 

heros), the Trachinian, Ceyx. 
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trado, -£re, -didi, -ditum, v,a, 

hand over, impart. 
tr&ho, -ere, -xi, -ctum, v,a. draw, 

drag ; lead, bring ; draw out, 

engulph, swallow. 
traicio, -ere, -ieci, -iectum, v,a. 

pierce. 
transeo, -ire, -ii (-ivi), -itum, v.a, 

and n, pass, pass into, be trans- 

formed mto. 
tr£mo, -ere, -ui, v,n. tremble. 
trSmlilus, -a, -um, adj. quivering, 

waving. 
trdpldo, -are, -avi, -atum, v. n. be 

hurried, alarmed, agitated. 
trSpIdus, -a, -um, adj, startled, 

alarmed. 
trldentlger, -geri, m, trident-bearer, 

epithet of Neptnne. 
tristifl, -e, adj, gloomy, sad, 

moumful. 
Troia, -ae,/ Troy. 
Trdius, -a, -um, adj. Trojan. 
truncuB, -a, rum, adj. broken. 
tu, \m,pers,pron, thou. 
tueor, -eri, tuitus, dep, v, a. behold, 

gaze at. 

tftmSfactus {.part, of tumefacio), 

swollen. 
tHmlduB, -a, -um, adj, swelling, 

angry, violent. 
tikmiUo, -are, -avi, -atum, v,a, bury. 
tiUnultus, -us, tn. noise, distur- 

bance, turmoil. 
tihniUus, -i, m, mound, hill ; tomb. 
turba, -ae,/. crowd, troop. 
turbo, -are,-avi, -atum, v, a, trouble, 

distress. 
turbo, -iniSff^. whirlwind, hurricane. 
turpis, -e, adj. shameful ; foul, 

nnsightly.. 
turris, -is,/. tower. 
tus, tiiris, n. incense. 
iuto, adv, safely. 

tnus, -a, Axxsi^poss. adj, thy, thine. 
tjinp&ium, -i, n, kettledrum, 

tambonrine. 
tjhrannus, -i, m, mler, sovereign, 

(generally, but not necessarily, 

cf. 27^) a tyrant. 



TJhrius, -a, -um, adj, Tyrian. Tyre, 

the chief cily of Plioenicia, was 

famous for its purple. 
iibi, adv, and conj, where, when. 
udus, -a, -um, adj, wet, dank. 
uloisoor, -i, ulius, dep. v.a, avenge ; 

pnnish. 
ullus, -a, -um, adj. any. 
ulna, -ae,/ elbow, arm. 
ultfirius, adv. comp,, further, longer. 
ultrft, adv, further, longer. Comp. 

ulterius. 
iiliilatus, -us, ;;/. shriek^ howl. 
umbra, -ae,/. gloom ; shade,ghost. 
umbrdsus, -a, -um, adj, shady. 
iimeo, ere, v.n, be moist, wet. 
iimdrus, -i, m, shoulder. 
umldus, -a, -um, adj. wet, damp. 
iina, adv, together, at the same time. 
unda, -ae,/ wave ; water. 
undficlmus, -a, -um, adj. eleventh. 
unguis, -is, m, nail (of finger). 
unlcdlor, -5ris, adj. all of one 

colour. 
iinus, -a, -um, ac^', one, alone. 
urbs, urbis,/. city. 
urgeo, -ere, ursi, v. a, press on. 
uma, -ae, /. urn, for holding the 

aahes of the dead. 
iiro, -ere, ussi, ustum, v,a, bum, 

parch. 
usquam, ach. anywhere. 
iit, ilti, conj, {i)jlnaly in order that ; 

(a) consecutivey so that ; (3; teiH' 

porcdy when ; (4) compar, as. 
uterque, fitraque, iltrumque, pron, 

either, both. 
iitllis, -e, adj, useful, fit, pro6table. 
titlnam, adv, would that ! 
iitor, .i, usus, dep, v.a, usc ; 
^ experience. 
iitrimque, ach, on both sides. 

vftco, -are, -avi, -atum, v.n. be 

without. 
vftcuus, -a, -um, ad/. empty; 

abandoned. 
vado, -ere, v.n, go. 
vftgor, -ari, -atus, dep, v. n. wander, 

go abroad, range. 
v&gus, -a, -um, adj', wandering ; 

uncertain, vague. 
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v&ld, itnperative of valeo, farewell. 
v&lentSr, adv, strongly, violently. 

Compar, valentius. 
vallis, -is,yi vale. 
vanus, -a, •um, adj, empty, 

shadowy, unsabstantial. 
vftpor, -5ris, tn, stearo, vapour. 
v&rins, -a, -um, adj, diverse, various. 
vastator, -oris, nu lavager. 
vaste, adv. mightily, terribly. Comp. 

vastins. 
vastus, -a, -um, aij, huge, pro- 

digious. 
vates, -is, m. priest, seer ; bard. 
vS, enclitic conj. or, either. 
vSho, -ere, vexi, vectum, v. a, 

carry, bear ; in pass, ride, fly, go. 
vSl, conj. oTf either. 
vSl&men, -mis, n. covering ; cover- 

let ; mantle (pt./or sing,), 
velamentnm, -i, n. an olive branch 

or rod, wreathed with wooUen 

fiUets. ^ 
vellus, -eris, n, hide, skin. 
velo, -are, -avi, -atum, v, a, cover, 

hide. 
vdlocltdr, a4v, swiftly. 
velox, -^cis, cuij. swift. 
velum, -i, n. sail. 
vglut, vSliiti, adv, as if, as. 
vena, -ae,/. vein. 
vdnia, -ae,/ pardon. 
vSnio, -ire, veni, ventum, v, n. come. 
ventus, -i, m, wind. 
verbum, -i, n, word. 
vero, adv. indeed. 
verro, -ere, verri, versum, v. a. sweep. 
vertez, -icis, m, top, summit. 
vertigo, -inis,/. eddying. 
verto, -ere, verti, versum, v, a, 

tum, change ; estrange ; pass. turn. 
verum, conj. but. 
verus, -a, -um, adj. true, real. 
vester, -tra, -trum, poss,pron, your, 

yours. 
vestigium, -i, n, footprint, track. 
vestis, -is,/ garment, robe. 
vSto, -are, -ui, -itum, v. a. forbid. 
vStus, -eris, adj. old. 
vStustus, -a, -um, adj. old, ancient. 
vezo, -are, -avi, -atum, v. a, ; harass, 

attack. 



via, -ae, f. way, path ; joiumey. 
vicinus, -a, -nm, adj, near, neigh- 

bouring. 
vicis,/ gen, (fto nom,), change. 
victrix, -Tcis, /, victress; as adj, 

triumphant, victorious. 
video, -ere, vldi, ^isum, v. a. see ; 

pass, be seen, seem. 
vigil, -liis, adj. wakeful, alert. 
villus, -i, ^//.shaggy tnft of hair, hair. 
vinoio, -ire, vinxi, vinctum, v. a, 

bind ; wreathe, encircle. 
vinco, -ere, vici, victum, v. a, 

conqner, overcome. 
vinctilum, -i, n, bond, fetter. 
vindioo, -are, «avi, -atum, v. a. 

rescue, deliver. 
vinStum, -i, n, vineyard. 
vidlentus, -a, -um, culj. violent. 
vlr, viri, vi, man. 
vlreo, -ere, v, n, be green. 
vires, -ium, pl,f. strength. 
virga, -ae,/ twig. 
virgo, -inis,/. maiden. 
virtus, -tutis,/ valonr. 
virus, -i, n, poison, venom. 
vis, vim, vi, /. strength, force, 

potency, violence. 
viso, -6re, v. a, go to see, visit. 
vita, -ae,/. life. 

vivo, -fire, vixi, victum, v, n. live. 
vix, adv. scarcely. 
vocalis, -e, adj. tuneful, melodious. 
vdco, -are, -avi, -atum, v.a. call, 

summon. 
vdlo, -are, -avi, -atum, v. n, fly. 
v61o, velle, volni, v. a. and n. wish. 
vdlucris, -is,/. bird. 
vomer, -eris, n, ploughshare. 
votum, -i, n, vow, prayer. 
v6veo, -ere, vovi, votum, v. a, vow, 

promise something to a god ; 

henccy a return being expected, 

wish for, pray for. 
vox, vocis,/ voice. 
vulgus, -i, n, common people or 

folk. 
vulnSro, -are, -avi, -atum, v. a. 

wound. 
vulnus, -eris, n, wound. 
vultus, -us, m, foce, features ; look, 

regard. 
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